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PREFACE. 


KEEN H E little Tract here tranſ- 
. T N lated, firſt appeared with- 
RTM out a Preface. In the Cloſe, 
indeed, there are ſeveral Advertiſe- 
ments with Regard to the Deſign, 
which are, in ſome meaſure, apo- 
logetical. To thoſe the Reader is 
referr d. Let him read the Whol 
and then judge. 3 
It ſeems it was tranſlated into 
Engliſh, as well as Spaniſh and 
A 2 Dutch, 


* 
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Dutch, about an Age ago: But that 
Tranſlation the preſent Editor has 
not ſeen. 

The old French ſeems to SOM 
jul native Simplicity; and tis 
hoped this Tranſlation will be al- 
low'd, in ſome meaſure, to have 
retain'd it, and that it will afford 
the Reader, at leaſt, that Sort of 
Pleaſure which ariſes” from hear- 
ing a Countryman ſpeak good Senſe 
in his own Dialect ; which yet, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, may not be un- 
polite. 

It has been an old Obſervation, 
that Cuſtom, or, if you pleaſe, mere 
Caprice, has made, and will con- 
1 tinue to make, mighty Changes, 
= in the Manner of Speaking. All 
== Ming Languages are ſubject to that 
= arbitrary Governor. But, perhaps, 


105 N is not always much for 
the 


* 8 2 * * 9 
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the better: At leaſt we may be 
allow'd to ſay, that though new 
Words may have been brought in, 
and old ones thrown out, yet the 
Foundation of the Language may 
have been ſtill the: ſame : As the 
Femper and Humour of the Body 
may ſtill continue, tho” a ſlight Diſ- 
order be brought on by Age. 

J am ſenſible that many Cauſes 
may, in Time, produce very con- 
ſiderable Alterations in the Lan- 
guage of a Nation; of which, I 
am not qualified to ſpeak : But 
ſuch Alterations are not ſoon brought 

about in a Language that's arriv'd 
at ſome Sort of Perfection, and 
where the People are undiſturb'd 
by unhappy Events. Polite Con- 
verſation and good Books are both 
neceſſary to form a Style; the 
former gives that Tincture of Po- 
A 3 liteneſs 


* 
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Hteneſs which the latter cannot; 
and yet, without Reading, tis diffi- 
cult to ſpeak properly, and accord- 
ing to the Rules of Art *. Te 
H it be alk'd why a Tranſlation 
of this old Piece is now to be pub- 
liſhed, which ſeems by the very 
Title to be calculated for the Uſe 
of very few, and thoſe ſuch as can 
read it in its native Language? 
Fo this it is anſwered, that tho 
the Precepts contain d in it are 
chiefty, yet they are not ſolely, calcu- 
lated for plealing at Court, The 
Rules, tis hoped, are juſt and ap- 
plicable, and ſuch as . pleaſe 
in all that are worth 
wh pre 
And tho' the French "Irs? 18 
now o generally known, yet it 


* Entretien Anl. & Fa | 


being 
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being an Age ſince this Piece was 
firſt publiſhed, tis not now ſo 
ealily ta be had. Beſides, ſome 
particular Phrates being confeſtedly 
grown- out of Uſe, it may be no 
diſagreeable Amuſement to fee an 
Attempt made; to modernize them 
a little. But tobe free; the Tran- 
flator is: willing to: confels, that too 
mich Leiſure: firſt engaged hun, 

by way of Amuſement, to tranflate 
a Part of it, and when a Progrefs 
was. made, he began. ta think, that 
M his — was. publiſhed, 
fome of his Acquaintance, and ſome 
others, might be prevailed upon to 
amuſe — by: reading it, 
tho” at a ſmall Expence, and by 
that Means afford him a little Gain. 

And if the Precepts laid down are 
in any. Meafure uſeful, as tis pre- 
fumed they may be, not only to 
D 4 4 Gen- 
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Gentlemen, but to Ladies, not 
only to Courtiers, but others ; that 
will, perhaps, be allow'd a ſuffi- 
cient Excule for the Publication. 
Amöroiſe de Salazar, who tran- 
{lated this little Book into Spaniſh, 
ſoon after it firſt appear'd, owns, 
that the Title gave him. more 
Trouble than "the reſt of the Book. 
The Spaniſh E! Hombre Honeſto, he 
fays, does not come up to: the 
French Honnete Homme; el Hombre 
Honrradb, leſs ſo ;; el Hombre Com- 


plido, he adds, has more the Air 


of it, but not being quite what the 
Author meant, he choſe rather to 
keep tothe firſt. I had once call'd 
this The Polite Man, and: then The 
Gentleman; or, the Art of Pleajing, 
Sc. but ſtill was not quite ſatisfied 
with the Propriety of either. My 


Diſſatisfaction was increaſed by the 
Objec- 
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Ob ections of a Friend, who ſeems 
to — the Word Courtier: But 
even that Word does not pleaſe 
either my Friend or myſelf; for it 
has acquir'd a Meaning, and con- 
veys a Notion not ſufficiently wor- 
thy of our Honnete Homme. We 
have therefore omitted the firſt, 
and added to the ſecond Part of 
the Title; tho' I have ſuppoſed our 
 Honnete Homme to be all three. 

All Languages (ſays. the Spa- 
« niard I have mention'd) have 
« their Defects and Advantages ; 
e there are Places where ours 
« (ſays he) may revenge herſelf for 
«. this Affront ſhe receives from 
« the: French. I appeal (adds he) 
% to the Learned.”-----This is a 
Subject I am. not learned enough 
to enlarge upon. The Engliſh, 1 
hope, may claim her Share 'of Ad- 


vantages; 
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vantages; but tis not unpleaſant to 
oblerve, how each her Claim alledges. 
Give me leave to ſhew how wittt- 
ty the French Author, juſt men- 
tion'd in the Margin, decides in 
Favour of his own. He makes his 
Eugenius deliver it as his Opinion, 
that the Spark reſembles thoſe 
Rivers whoſe Waters are always 
great and agitated, ſeldom. con- 
tain'd within their Bounds, often 
overflow, and whoſe: Inundatrons 
make a great Noiſe and Craſh. 
The Malian he c to thofe 
Brooks that agreeably chatter and 
murmur” among A Pebbles, ſer- 
pentize in the flow'ry Meads ; and 


yet ſometimes {well ſo as to over- 


3 flow the Lands. But the French 
5 * (fays he) is like thoſe beautiful 
'3 « Rivers that enrich every Place by 
iy *« which they paſs ;. that being nei- 

* ther 


ern 


« ther ſlow, nor rapid, majeſtically 
<« roll along, keeping a ſmooth, 
<« an ever-equal Courle,*” 
Ariſtus then ſuppoſing them to 
be three Siſters born of their Mo- 


is ther Latin, will not contend about 


their Age, ſince Juniors ſometunes 
outſhine their Seniors; but of the 
Genius of each he gives his Opt- 
nion; comparing the Speniſh to a 
proud Girl, who bears high, pre- 
tends to Grandeur, and loves in 
all Things Oſtentation and Exceſs. 
The Italian he will have to be 
a Coguette, always painted and a- 
dorned, who only ſtrives to pleaſe, 
and delights in Trifles. 
The French (lays he) is a Prude, 
« but an agreeable Prude, ever 


Mais la Langue Frangoiſe eſt comme ſes belles 
rivieries, qui enrichiſſent tous les lieux par ou elle paſ- 
ſent ; qui ſans etre ni lentes, ni rapides, roullent ma- 
jeſtueſement leurs caux, & ont un cours toujours egal. 


« rnodeſt 
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* modeſt and: wiſe, nothing rude 
« nor wild about her: A Girl who 
« has many of her Mother's Fea- 
* tures,— not of that Latin which 
« was ſpoke: about Nero's Reign, 
« but that of the Auguſtan Age“. 
Thus Monſieur Boukours, with more 
upon the Subject, upon which the 
Skilful may fit in Judgment, whilſt 
I, retreating,. bid farewell. 


K 


La Langue Frangoiſe eſt une Prude ; mais une 
Prude agreeable, qui toute ſa age & toute modeſte qu'elle 
eſt n'a rien de: rude, ni de. farouche. C'eſt une Fille 


a beaucoup de traits de ſa mere, je veux dire de la 
Tan ngue Latine je n'entends pas, par la Lanpue Latine, 
la Langue qu'on parloit au temps de Neron, & ſous les 
autres Empereurs qui le ſuiverent: I entends c'elle qu'on 

rloit'au temps d' Auguſte dans le Sciecle de la belle 


zatinité. 
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Deſcription f u Cob r. 


HE King may be ſaid to be the 
| Fountain of Honour, as the Sun 
is of Light : The Royal Family, 
Red the N Hie and * ag incir- 
cle the Throne, and owe their Luſtre to 
it: But to tread in Courts, is to walk in 
ſlippery Places. Men ſeldom a& from 
right Motives ; their Deſires are not duly 
poized. If Ambition does not entirely 
compoſe the Courts of Princes, it may, at 
leaſt, be ſaid to ſwell them to that enor- 
mous Size which often cauſes Soverei 


Princes to hate their own Glory, and ſome- 


times it may be ſaid to render the Pom 
B 2 


2 * * — 
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and Splendor that incircles den- 
able. Man's natural Deſire to acquire Ho- 
nour and Wealth inſenſibly engages him 
in the gay Confuſion; and amidit ſo many 
Objects to communicate, few have the Pru- 
dence to eſcape the agreeable Malady. 
The Splendor of Courts may be ſaid to be 
a Fire which many rather burn, than 
warm themſelves at; and a thouſand am- 
bitious Perſons fail in the Attempt, for 
one that mounts the Pinacle of Glory. 
Envy, Avarice,and Ambition, conſtant- 
ly attend near the Perſons of Kings, and 
from every-Quarter draw a Multitude of 
mercenary Minds, who, thro the Irregula- 
rity of inſaliable Deſire, do not keep with- 
in the Bounds of a quiet and eaſy Life, but 
mix in thoſe Tumults by which great 
Courts, as well as great Seas, are agitated: 
There it is thoſe Furies ſow Hatred and 
Diſcord among the deareſt Friends, and 
cauſe baſe and unworthy Sentiments to ariſe 
in Minds naturally imprefied by - Gene- 
roſity. It is they who inſpire ſo many de- 
ſtructive Deſigns, arm ſo many Men one 
againſt another, trouble the whole! Order 
of Society, and violate the moſt land 
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Amidſt ſo many Dangers, who can be 
ſufficiently upon Guard? Where is the 

Man ſo firmly ſeated, whom the Power of 
Superiors, the Envy of Equals, or Malice 
of Inferiors, cannot pull down, even from 
the Height of Glory? * 

Suppoſe, therefore, I endeavour to draw 
a Sketch of the Qualifications of Body and 
Mind neceſſary to conſtitute the polite 
Man: But to imagine that any Rules can ſo 
place him above the Wheel of Fortune (if 
I may uſe that Phraſe) that his Competi- 
tors can neither hinder his Aſcenſion, nor 
deprive him of Poſſeſſion, is a Propoſition 
too chimerical for me to advance. Pre- 
cepts of themſelves may direct, may facili- 
tate the Beginning and Progreſs of an Un- 
dertaking, but have not Power to finiſh it; 
happy Abilities, natural and acquired, muſt 
be the Portion of him who arrives at that 
„ 211 of which we have but a faint 

ea. 

I ſhall. endeavour to abridge the infinite 
Number of Things that might be ſaid 
upon this Subject. 

0 Tis very eaſy to produce ſeeming Reaſons to 
condemn what '#s done, tho' it could not have been dune 


better, was undertaken upon ſolid Principles, and could. 
not have been /eft-undone without a notable Fault, /. 


Palit. du Card. Duc de Richlieu. 
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N if T ſhould fay, in the firſt Pie, 

that he who wou'd enter into this 
| Bu of the World, ſhould be a oe 
fleman of Family and Diſtinction, I wou'd 
not be thought to exclude thoſe whom 
Nature has denied that Happineſs. ' Vir- 
tue is not confined to any one Condition 
of Lite. There are frequent Examples 
of Perſons who from obſcure Birth have ar- 
rived to the Performance of heroic Actions, 
and the Poſſeſſion of illuſtrious Greatneſs. 05 


© (*) Here My. Por xs happy Lines demand a Place.” 5 


Honour and Shame from no Condition riſe; - 
Ad well your Part, there all, the Honour lies. 
Fortune in Men has ſome ſmall Diff rence made, 

One flaunts in Rags, one flutters in Brocade. 

The Cobbler A Apron'd, and the Parſon Gown'd,” 

« The Friar Hooded, and the Monarch Crown'd:. 

What differs more (you'll ſay) than Crown andCow! ? 

«« I'll tell you, Friend ! a wiſe Man and a Fool. 
<< You'll find, if once the Monarch acts the ook, 

* 44 Org Cabbler-like, the Parſon will be drunk, 
Worth makes the Man, and Want of it the Fellow, 
* The reſt is all but Leather or Prunella.“ 

And the Abbé + Bellegarde' obſerves from” $ 2 
That, a/l reaſonable Men are of the Family of the 
ard adds, juſt after, © There is nothing more noble than 
+ the Quality d'flonnete t 3 _ Title Faces all 


14 


*t thoſe that Fortune can gave,” les de la Vie Civile, 
P. 10. Here * malt San, "ON of our whe 
i Word Honeſt: te is 


772 MW it's. a Feather, and a Chief Rd n 


11 Honeſt Man's the nob/eft Work of God. Pore. 
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But certainly there are Advantages in No- 
bleneſs of Extraction: They whoſe An- 
ceſtors have ſignaliz'd themſelves by me- 
morable Exploits, ſeem engaged to tread 
in the ſame Steps: Nobility, like a bright 
Luminary, enlightens all thei Actions, and 
either excites them to Virtue by thoſe do- 
meſtic Examples, or reſtrains them from 
Vice by the Dread of Infamy. - Vet alas 
there are too many Exceptions in this 
Caſe.] However, it muſt be allowed, that 
Excellency of Birth is a powerful Charm 
to engage the good Opinion of thoſe we 
are deſirous to pleaſe. In a word, the 
Advantages of being nobly born are ſuch, 
that a ſenſible and ingenuous Perſon, who 
finds bimſelf favourably embarked in. a 
Court without them, may daily have a 
thouſand TA to bluſh for he \ Want 
of. them. 


of happy and unha py BIx Tn, and 0 the 
eee both. f 


WE meet, indeed, with ſome Perſons, 
in every State of Life, who, by the 


ſecret Fur, of Heaven (if I may ſo ſpeak) 
have the Happineſs to be born with fo 
many Advantages of Body and Mind, as if 
Nature had taken pleafure to-form them 
8 e With 


6 de ATT 
with her own Hands; enriching them with 
every charming and attracting Grace.“ 
Others, on the contrary, ſeem to have 
been forced into the World before they 
were duly formed; and theſe, with the 
utmoſt of their Care and Diligence, can 
ſcarcely behave in a paſſable Manner: O- 
thers act ſo agreeably; that with very little 
Trouble, and almoſt without Thought, 
they become excellent in almoſt every Un- 

dertaking, and agreeable to every diſcern- 
ing Eye. But there is a Medium between 
the two Extremes, of Perſons who have 
neither receiv d extraordinary Favours, nor 
remarkable Imperfections, from Nature; 
and ſuch, by the Help of Precepts and aſſi- 
duous Care, may correct their Defects, and 
at laſt deſerve Eſteem ; from that Efteem 
ſoon proceeds the Good-will which we 
are deſirous our Polite Man ſhould gain 
wherever he goes : But the ſureſt Way to 
arrive at this, is to prejudice the Opinion 
of thoſe by whom we defire to be beloved. 
This is one of the greateſt Myſteries of 


* Ls Nate fait ws grand Preſent quand elle donne un 
Belle exteriear ; il faut, &c. 
Nature makes 4 great Prefent when ths deſtows a 
good outward Appearance: We muſt be. i Fer. 

e refuſes it, and ſupport” the Diſgrace wien ou- 
rage. BELLEGARDE, | 


* 
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our Art, and ſhall be diſcovered in its 
Place, after we have repreſented the prin- 
cipal.Qualities which he thould be 
ſed of, Who undertakes to pals for a Polite 
Man before. ſo many. diſcerping Eyes as 
are to be found in Courts, and amidſt ſo 
many curious Wits from whom the moſt 
ſecret Faults cannot be long hid. 


Of the GENTLEMAN's Profeſſion. 


I. appears then, that as it is not ſufficient 
to be well- born, unleſs your Birth be 
fortunate alſo; ſo neither will both thoſe 
Advantages be of much Value, unleſs they 
are carefully, cultivated. Now as every 
Man ſhould chuſe ſome Profeſſion or Em- 
ployment, methinks there is none more 
way” or more-neceflary for a Gentleman, 

an that of Arms. He ought to be dex- 
trous and: bold, and ſhould apply himſelf 
to Arms as his ordinary Excrciſe, Moſt 
other Things which are requiſite for hin, 
are only eſteemed neceſſary ſo far as they 
ſeem to adorn his, and give him Luſtre 
by which he may ſhine more bright. 
*Fis chiefly by Arms that Nobility is ac- 
- -quired;' — ought to. be preſerved, and the 
Way opened to great ä and by 

that to great Honours. Fe 
* B4 2 He 
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1 bun renn it ſhould be the great 
eſt Ambition of the Man who wears 
à Sword, to be eſteem'd a ſtout and hardy 
Man, and then to be thought a Man of Con. 
duct, and withal a Good Man. Thoſe who 
Join Malice with their Valour, are gene- 
rally terrible and hated, as wild Beaſts ae, 
becauſe. having the Pawer to do Miſchief, 
they, SiG the Wall: But thoſe who accom- 
pany: good Courage with good Intentions, 

are beloved by all, and looked upon as the 

en. Angels whom God keeps? a- 

us to e 8 O eſſions 15 
ee, br 


> Be + owl N f tenacious of his Roos: - 


ET as there is no Man who is not jear- 
er of his Reputation, eſpecially in 
hit cates to his Buſineſs ; hy ſhould 

not a Gentleman pique himſelf upon Min. 
tary. Atchievements, which are the. trutr 
Marks of his Nohility ?. In this he ſhould 
be exact, but not punctilious: For as « 
Lady's Virtue once ſpotted, can never re- 
trieve its. firſt. Purity; ſo neither can our 
re a. 0 wan he has W 
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his Character by an unworthy. Action, be 
i preſerved, but that ſomething will re- 
main by which he may be reproached. 
As in Point of Honour, ſo in conducting 
the great Affairs of War, it is nne 


2608 twiccs 
Bur this of Honour is ſo nice a Point, 
that moſt young People, either for 
Want of Experience, or thro' too muchAr- 
dour; and others for Want of good Senſe, 
or thro Caprice, unhappily deſtroy them- 
ſelves in Duels : By Means of which we 
daily ſee the Divine Law profaned, the 
Authority of Human Ordinances violated, 
and” the . 4004 of Rings ſometimes 
obliged to cede-to their] Joflice Theſe Dy- 
els are made, as it were, a Kind of Saience, 
by... being refined upon; and yet moſt of 
thoſewho plunge themſelves into that brutal 
Fury, can give no Juſt Account of their 
viour! What do we meet with but 
Extravagance and Whim as the Cauſe of 
all the Duels that are fought? Not a ſin- 
gle Ray of that true —— which is the 
moſt bekchaas Treaſure of N Noblliey * * 
te K 
2 "Are: not Wars, ſometimes, emared into from Mo- 


ay extravagant and whimſical as Duels are? How 
8 . B 5 beau- 


bor, 
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It is a moſt extravagant Abuſe to fancy, as 

ſome do, that pure and heroic Valour con- 
fits only in Fighting ; as if that Virtue had 
its Exerciie only in the Deſtruction - of 
Mankind: But it has much more elevated 
Effects, and may be ſaid to extend almoſt 
over all the Actions of Life, + 


of Vaniry. „ 


1 Might enlarge upon this, but ny Sub- 
fect calls me de to obſerve, that there 
is à Vice which too frequently kirks: Neat 
this Virtue of heroic Valotr, and may, in- 
dee, be ſaid to be inſeparable from erni- 


| bee ully does Monſieur Fontenelle rally thoſe Motives 
| produced the Trojan War, and thatbetween Mark | 


- *Anthony-and An guſtus? The Ladies who. were concerned 


yn humorpus Scene in the Shades belo 
85 ou and EN (ſays Helena to Fulvia) — cauſed 


. ww a — 8 


. "FIN 
wh 0 We 
* 


A «6 w—_ the 7; 

»Y Alben 515 l y my Want of 3t. Vet you "Fa 
* | another Advantage VN Helena) yaur War was 
more droll than mine: . Huſband revenged the 
« Aﬀeont: given him, by Ant ony's loving me, which 
Den _ ogy; yours fevenged the - Affront 
iven you. by 's not loving you, which Huſ- 
pt ands don't uſgally do.—— Thus Matters go among 

Men; we fee great Things a- doing, hut the Moti, 

2? are often ridieulous enough. To preſerye the 
our of the moſt conſiderable Events, tis ob, Inpor- 
2 Nr Dialaguss des Ius. 


. nent, 
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nent and almoſt always ſpoils the 
Fruits they produce. I mean that Vanity, 
that Vain- Glory, with which moſt Men 
ſuffer themſelves to be intexicated. Tis 
an odious Crime, and makes thoſe con- 
temptible who would deſerve; high Com- 
mendation, had they Patience to wait till it 
is freely given, and did not ſeize upon it, 
as 5 they ISR always do *. 


- 


Of Deco 7:54: 


Aue to theſe are, the Tribe < 
Boaſters, who imagine it neceſſary to 
ſpill their Valour upon the Company 
wherever they come. All their Talk rolls 
| upon, War * Bloodſhed, fo that if you 
ay their Diſcourſe: of the Terms of A, 
and Defence, the Sublimity of theic 
bryan will be reduced aux Complimens. de 
Francaſe. Theſe Gentlemen 
: 00 the . Naas Hou their Rodomentade ſa 
far, as to deſpiſe the Converſation. of the 
Ladies, one of the politeſt and ſweeteſt 
" Amuſements of Life; nothing leſs than 


be World will di of Praife and Difpraiſe at 


| bo >» enter and won't ſuffer that Power to be uſurped, 
ng the Delinquent with the ſevere Pe- 


e ing Janghe * wy 3 nne 2 


| foring- 


w e KT 
ſpringing a Mine can be worth their Nos 


tice ! But that Humour, and all Words 
which have any Tincture of Pride and 
Self- ſufficiency, are to be avoided, as the 
moſt dangerous Rocks upon whielf 1 
can be ES, 


0 the Disros r rox of the Bopr. 


W ITH all theſe Advantages of Birth. 

and Courage, which are requiſite to - 
conſtitute a Courtier, a graceful Perſon, 
of middle Stature, will be found very ne- 
ceſſary. He ſhould have Limbs rather 
flender than too large; well form d, ſtrong,” 
ſouple, diſengaged, and eaſy to be accom- 
modated to all the Exercifes of War and 


Pleaſure. Having all thefe Gifts of Na- 


ture, tis of ſome Conſequence to employ 
te, and to learn not only all that is 
taught in the Academies, but alſo all the 
Gallantries of Addreſs Which are in Uſe, 

and becoming a Gentleman. To be a bad 
Horſeman, to, be ignorant of the Uſe f 
Arms, is not — a great Diſadvantage, 
but alle ſhameful Ignorance, ſince. tis co 
be ignorant of the moſt eſſential Principles 
of his Buſineſs. Other Exerciſes, tho! lefs .. 


, ä Uſe upona * 
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Occaſions, and gain the Efteem, and after 
that the Inelination of thoſe by whom we 


deſire to be beloved. We therefore don't. 
only inſiſt that he ſhould- underſtand the . 
whole Aft of managing a Horſe, but all o- 
ther manly Exereiſes that are inUſe. There 


are many ſueh Exereiſes whieh- axe too 


much eſteemed in the World for a Man to 


be ignorant of, who would: be regarded in, , 


and deſerve. Glory” and Praiſe from it *. 


If. 


00 6 The Ioathites (ſays Monſieur Fleury] as well: as 


** the Egyptians and molt antient Greeks, form'd the 


G. Bodies of their Children by Labour and Exerciſe, 


Hand their Minds by Letters and-Mnſfie. They made 


Strength of Body a y 2 grout Affair. Running muſt have 


ls 3 one ot their chief Exerciſes, for we find they 
« knew People by feeing them run ata Diſtance, — 


«©: Fonathan's Example ſhewsthat they drew. the Bow.— 


% But they never made; bodily Exerciſe an important 
Occupation, as the Greeks did, who reduced it into an 
Art, and refined upon it to the: laſt Degree. They 
« called the Art Gymnaſtic, becauſe they pe per tormed it 


* naked, and the Places Gymmaſcies. 


hey were ſpar . 
. eious and magnificent, prepared and bull at 5 | 
„ Expence. Choice Maſters, with many Aſſiſtants un- 


— dert them, there form'd the Bodies of young People, 


« -by-a' very exact Regimen, and very ar Exer-. . 
ſes: Some took ck Pleaſare- in f, that they 
8 * — it the Buſineſs of their whole Lives, and con- 


« tinued . Jreftlers by Profeſſion. They acquired vaſt 
Strength, and got ſuch Bodies as have ſerved for the 


„% Models of the fineſt Statues: - But. in other Reſpects 
oy they became brutal, and uncapable of any Appicn2 . 
ar, or 


« tion of Mind. They were even unfit for 


Dany Action which deprived them of Reſt and Food. 
** or. diſcompoſed their regular Way of Living. The. 
5 6 


— He 
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If it might be, our · Courtier ſhould not only 
underſtand, but be able to perform in, Mu- 
ſic. He ſhould not be ignorant of Hunt- 
ing, ſhould be dextrous in Dancing, at the 
Tennis- Court, at Wreſtling, Leaping, 
Swimming, Shooting, and all other * 
ions, which are not 50 merely polite, but 
that they often become uſeful, Moſt of 
theſe Things, ſeparately confidered, are in- 
_ deed ſmall; but together, render a Man 
accompliſhed, and — him to be looked 
upon with ſome Kind of Admiration; eſ- 
pecially when they are brightened by the 
Qualities of the Mind, which give them 
the laſt Features of Perfection. Ney, let 
it be ſaid, that he ſhould. not be ignorant 
of any of the Plays of Hazard, which have 
a Run among che Great, becauſe by them 
he may familiarly join in their Company; 
provided, N that he be not a 
Gamefer. b 
« Hebrewa ware too-ſexique to g 8 
1% and it was an odious Nav * the illuf- 
1 triousAntioc bun, (I. Moccal- it 15. 2 Maccak: xlix. 12.) 


* they; built a Place of Rrereiſe at Jeruſalem after. the 
*. Mannerof the Greet;, The Hebrews contented them- 


oy — wich 3 — 1 the _ 
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| Hoainf Gun, Ten 


5 Ir mut be acknowledge d, that of all the 

Vices which are — in polite 
Peo ple, there are none more pernicious 
than an ĩaſatiable Thirſt after Gaming. 
Even the Rich are unwiſe, if they ſuffer 
themſelves to be tranſported . by this Paſ- 
fion : And tho' great Princes, by their Sta- 
tion in the World, may allow themſelves 
this Liberty; yet tis — done 
with Lo. the reſt of Man- 
kind, we fee few, beſides the Covetous, the 
Idle, and the Deſperate, who gie them- 
felves up to this Folly. Thoſe who love 


Money, — Sorts of Means to ac- 


quire it, tale this to be as eaſy. as any. 
The voluptuous and effeminate Minds of 
the Idle, who know) not how to employ 
themſelves, can ſeldom think of any Thing 
more diverting than ts amuſe themſelves 
with this unworthy Exerciſe. And thoſe 
who happen to be reduced to the laſt Ex- 
tremity, it is beſt to expect from Ha- 
zard, what they dare not from Induſtry.— 
But not to be too . let it ſuffice to 


fax, that this Frency not only brings on, 


| ber the moſt Part, the Loſs of worldly 
Goods, 


16 Thee ART of 
Goods, but alſo deſtroys the Mind. The 
Inquietude and Ghagrin which eternally ac- 
company thoſe who give themſelves up 
to Gaming, one would think might walt. 
ently. deter any reaſonable Man from ſo 
doing. And thoſe who are born to win 
the Hearts of Kings, muſt needs think the 
Time and Pains loſt which e ee laid - 
nian that fatal 8 


of the Cases of Narvsz. ber 


T= HE Qualities hitherto mentioned are 

ery conſiderable in a Gentleman; but 
9 of all conſiſts in a certain na. 
tura Gracefulneſs which, in every Exerciſe; 
eyen in the leaſt of his Actions, ſhines like 
a ſmall Ray from the Deity; and is ob- 
ler vd in all. thoſe who are born to pleaſe. 
But this is above Precept, beyond Art, and 
cannot be rightly taught. All that can be 
faid is, that thoſe who are capable of re- 
_ gulating their Conduct, and do not find 
themſelves endow'd witir this / ſublime Gift 
of Nature, muſt endeavour at leaſt, to ſup- 
ply the Want by the niceſt Imitation of 
_ thoſe, who have the general Approbation. 
Good Education will alſo do much; for 


as we 8 
255 ir 
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their natural Ferocity, and become familiar 
with Men; ſo it pretty frequently happens, 
that Perſons who have nut been by Nature 
of a fruitful Genius, have yet ſo far con- 
quered their Defects by extraordinary Care, 
that they have done Things almoſt as well 
by an Effort of Reaſon, as others have by 
the free Gift of Nature But how 
happy are thoſe who, in order to pleaſe, 
need no Inſtruction; who have been, as it 
were, watered from above with that grace- 
ful Behaviour which | raviſhes the Eyes and 
Hearts of all Men. C 


ri 


of AFFECTAT1ON and NEGLIGENCE. | 


Bur to make a Thing of ſo great Lane: 
Y portance a little more plain, methinks 
it may _ ſaid; that as the Gracefulneſs of 
which we ſpeak, univerſally extends to 
EVERY Word and Deed ; ſo there is a ge- 
neral Rule if. not to acquire, at leaſt never 
to be quite diſtant from it: And that is to 
avoid AFFECTATION with all imaginable 
Care, (for that tarniſhes- and defiles e- 
very beauteous Thing; ) and upon every 


. Perhaps there may be fo ome Caſes in which this 
won't be allow'd:: Every one knows, for A that 
FguT3; arenot made; nor are they al fo. 0 

| | - 
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| 
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Occaſion to act in ſuch a certain negligent 
Manner, as ſhall conceal Art, and teſtify 


| that we do all Things, as it were, by In- 


tion. This ſeems to be the pureſt 
Source of genteel Behaviour': For as every 
one knows the Difficulty of doing excellent 
Things, they admire thoſe who do them 


with Eaſe; as, on the contrary, the greateſt 


and rareſt Things loſe — Value when 
they appear to be done by Conſtramt, In 
u word, nothing can be more maliciouſſy 
ſaid by Envy, to blaſt a well - eſtabliſned E- 
ſteem, than that the Actions by which it 
was acquired were done with Deſign, and 


. aided by:Set-Diſcourſe: And therefore O- 


rators have no Art more ingenious than 


- "the hiding of lat by which they com- 


mr their Marangues'; which is no ſooner 
nown, but their Credit ſinks, and their 


Io" is leſs perfiwalive. 


ihe. - of Aﬀedted Nor lerne. 


TOWEVEP, let it be obſerved, that 
affected N egligence, and too evident 


be Contempt of the leſſer. Geſtures, and 


Caſts of the Eye, are greater Crimes than 

'Over-carefulneſs ; the Fault, in the latter 

Caſe, lying only in paſſing the. m—_ 
An 


* 
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And as certain. Painters have been blamed 
for attempting'to exceed Nature, by Pieces 
foo much finiſhed; the ſame may be ſaid 
of many who, endeavouring to be excellent, 
over · ſnoot Perfection, and only caich the 
Shadow / of the Good they too eagerly pur- 
ſue. Do not the Fair Sex by that Means 
daily loſe what. they ſo earneſtly ſeek ? 
There are few but ede to be beautiful, or 
at leaſt to be thought ſo, and therefore 
when Nature fails, tas call in Art to her 
Aid. And from thence proceed ſo many 
ridiculous Attempts to ſmooth the Com- 
plexion, in order to, appear young, to com- 
poſe the Looks, to ſoften. the Eyes, Gc. 
In a word, tis plain that too viſible an 
Aectation, and an irregular Deſire to ap- 
pear handſome, offends our Eyes, and 
clearly ſhews that the Gracefulneſs which 
they ſtudy, is a Leſſon which cannot be 
learned by any but thoſe who ſeem willing 
to be 1 ignorant of it. By theſe Features of 
Aﬀettation, tis eaſy to ſee how contrary it 
is to thatagrecable Simplicity which ſhould 
| ſhine forth in alt the Actions of the BOOy, 
and Qualities of the Mind. 
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© Qualities of the MIND. 
T HE Qualities of the Mind are almoſt 


infinite, and are always excellent 
when they have Virtue for their Guide, 


which, like the Light of the Sun, aug- 


ments the Beauty and Brightneſs of every 
Object to whom ſhe affords her Commu- 
nication. Certainly Virtue herſelf has more 
ſweet and powerful Charms, when ſhe is 


found in a Perſon of good Mein and Qua- 
{lity; than in ene that is otherwiſe *. But 


at the ſame Time it muſt be allowed, that 
if the moſt illuſtrious and fineſt Prince in 


_ the World ſhould: be vicious and bad in 


his Magals, the Grandeur of his Birth 
would ly ſerve to draw more Hatred 
upon him. He therefore who would win 


% Poli teneſr (ſays Monſieur Fleury) neceſſarily in- 
«cludes many good Qualities, which we may call /«- 
« perficial Virtues : That Gravity, Patience, and Sweet-. 
«« neſs in Coverſation ; that Complaiſence, that Gaiety, 
„ and thoſe lively Expreſſions of Ree; that Taſte for 
« Deteney in all Things, which was ſo remarkable in 
„ ſome of the Greeks who were firſt converted to Chrife 
<< tianity, were the Cauſe of their being, made more ex- 
% cellent Chriſtians. It'ꝭ true all this may be had with- 
« out ſolid Virtue, and may be wanting without being. 
«« either wicked or vicious: But VII ruE is not PERFECT 
, without this exterior Form. It renders her much more 
«< amiable and inſinuating.“ La. Politeſſe enferme ne- 
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the Hearts, and gain the Affections of the 
beſt Part of Mankind, ſhould in the firſt 
Place acquire this ineſtimable Treaſure, 
which has always been eſteemed the real 
Good of the Wiſe. It may alſo be truly 
faid, that of all the Things which we poſ- 
ſeſs, that only is exempt from the Empire 
of Fortune; all the reſt are ſubject to her 
Tyranny: Sometimes ſhe takes pleaſure 
in overturning Thrones, and trampling 
upon Crowns and Scepters; ſometimes 
ſhe diverts herſelf by tarniſhing the Splen- 
dor' of the moſt flouriſhing Beauties, by 
ruining theRich, and by unheard-of Means 
diſappointing the beſt- laid Deſigns: Virtue 
alone is above her Power, The Excellency 
of Virtue conſiſts in this, that ſhe exacts 
Admiration from Vice itſelf, and imprints 
Reſpect even in the Souls of the Wicked. 
In every imaginary State of Life, Virtue 
certainly ſhould be the firſt Object of our 
Aim; but ſhe is ſo effentially the End of 
every Perſon who would be confiderable at 
Court, that tho' ſhe ſees herſelf there only 
diſguiſed and ſullied, yet each would be 
thought to poſſeſs her, pure and in ve- 
ry Deed. 4 
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Of the general Means of acquiring 


n 
UT by what Means is this Virtue to 
be acquired ? Shall we ſay that the 
principal are good Education, Diligence, 
and Labour, good Habits, good Compa- 
ny, T hirft after Glory, Example of Prede- 
ceſſors, and Skill in Letters? | 

| . LIT TERS. 
HARING is indeed a great Orna - 
ment, and of ineſtimable Value to 
thoſe who know how to make a right 
Uſe of it. And tis to be hoped the No- 
bility of every Country will not in general 
neglect a Thing ſo excellent in itſelf, and 
ſo becoming their Station; nor be ſo ſtu- 
pid as to imagine, that a Gentleman can't 
be a Sabolar and a Soldier at the ſame 
Time: It ſhall not, however, be denied but 
that Knowledge and Folly are oft found in 
the ſame Perſon. We but too frequently 
ſee, that Gree: and Latin only ſerve to 
make ſome Men more impertinent; and 
inſtead/ of filling their Souls with Wiſdom 
and Docility, it puffs them up with Chi- 
mera's and Pride. It muſt, however, be 
confeſſed, that when ſuch Knowledge falls 
in with exquiſite Senſe, it produces ſuch 
0 mar- 
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marvellous Effects, that thoſe who poſſeſs 
it may be ſaid to be ſomething more 
than Men in an Approach towards De- 
ity, Knowledge is in an eſpecial Man- 
ner | graceful and uſeful to thoſe who 
are born to great Fortunes, who are to 
govern Nations, to conduct Armies, to cul- 
tivate the Friendſhip of Princes, to make 
Treaties, and to be employ'd in ſuch re- 
markable Affairs as aſcertain the Authority 
of Sovereigns, and promote the Welfare of 
their Kingdoms. On the contrary, who 
does not ſee that Learning loſes all its Va- 
lue in vulgar Hands? For as it is noble and 
elevated in its Nature, tis a ſhameful Proſ- 
titution, to drag it into the Squabbles of 
petty Courts, Ic. &c. Not that we would 
exact that perfect Chain of Sciences which 
the Antients call'd CV cLOPÆH DIA, which 
Wits, infected with too much Curioſity, 
have fooliſhly admired as the Sovereign 
Good of Life. Books are to be valued on 
Account of the Profit that all Men may 
draw from them, and loved as one of the 


ſweeteſt and moſt innocent Pleaſures that ; 


a. virtuons Perſon: can chuſe; but perhaps 
there is not / much Regard due to them, 
as to think em able to make us happy or 
otherwiſe; nor does our Content depend 


upon 
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upon the pinions of thoſe who did not 
s 9 more reaſonable than we do; 
at leaſt not in all Things: Whatever is 
thought of it, we will venture to ſay, that 
without engaging in all the Quarrels of Phi- 
loſophy, which wou'd, perhaps in vain, 
.conſume a Man's whole 'Life, who might 
more profitably ſtudy in the great Book of 
Nature than in Ariſtotle, it is ſufficient 
that he have a tolerable Knowledge of the 


moſt agreeable Queſtions. which are lome- 4 


times debated in good Company. 

Tis better to have a tolerable Tincture 
of many Sciences, than to be Maſter of 
but one; for Man's Life is but ſhort, He 

who.can- talk but upon one Subject, is too 
eftenobliged to hold his Peace. Provided he 
underſtands Mathematics, which are uſeful 
to a Commanding Officer, i in forming regu- 
lar Fortifications, and drawing Plans; if 
he has Addition, Subtraction, Multiplica- 
tion, and Diviſion, which are neceſſary to 
facilitate the Forming of Battalions, it he 

has learned the Spheres, and has an Ear ca- 
pable of Judging nicely of the Tones of 
Muſic ; tis of little Importance whether. 


he has penetrated the Secrets. of Geometry, 
and the Subtilties of Algebra. ; and as toy 


aa s better leaned by — 


- 
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than Reading; and if Courts daily afford 
2 thouſand Examples of Profufion, ſo they 
do of Frugality. 

Palicy and Morality are the true Sciences 
of our Palite Aan, and Hiſtory, which was 
always call'd the Study of Kings, is little 
leſs neceſſary for thoſe who attend them. 
Doubtleſs it is the pureſt Source of Civil 
Wiſdom ; all the Difficulty lies in the 
Choice of good Authors, the Number of 
which is not infinite. Shall we take the 
Liberty of naming ſome of the beſt, ac- 
cording to the Judgment of a learned Cri- 
tic? Among the Greeks, Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, Xenophon, and Polybius, are the moſt 
eſteem d. The firſt has ſuch charming 
Graces in his Language, that he gives the 
Authority.of Hiſtory even to Fables, Thu- 
cydides is grave, abounding in Sentences, 
preſſing in his Style, eloquent in his Ha- 
rangues, and found in his Determination. 
Xenophon is agreeable and faithful, and 
from his Works Princes may learn to go- 
vern;and People to obey. Andas toPolyb:us, 
good : Judges ſay, he is not fo exact as 
Thucydides, yet not leſs profitable. His 
Maxims come better up to our own : He 
is learned and ingenious throughout, and 
even when he 1 to err, "tis only to 
2201.5 in- 
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inſtruct his Readers. Plutarch, pr 
ſpeaking, has only wrote Parts of Hiſtory 3 
however, he deſerves to be the Vade- Me- 
cum of thoſe who wauld entertain the 
Great. nen is ſo neat, that he 


darts Light from Quarter 
of eig the graftalt Dada. 
ings; and in every Part, he opens an caly 
Way to Prudence and Virtue. 
Among the Latins, Tacitus, in the O- 
pinion of all Politicians, holds the firſt 
Rank. One of his Admirers prefers him 
to Titus Livy, if net for Elpgquence, at leaſt 
for. his Precepts, which are what we are 
now upon. Who better than he can, in /o 
Jeu Words, comprehend /o many Things, 
and among the Thorns of Narration, diſ- 
play ſo much Grace and Majeſty? What 
is there in Manners, which he does not 
reprehend? In Caunſels, which he does 
not reveal? And in Cauſes, which he does 
not teach? Certainly he is admirable in 
Things of which it ds de ſaid he had 
not thought; and excellently, does, what 
he ſeems not ta have deſigned to do: For, 
without breaking the Order and Sequel of 
- Truths which he relates, he continues 
io mix Precepts witli the Lune Dexteritys 
7515 WINES doi Pearls 3 Gold 
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Gold and Silk: So that this Book is not 
only à Hiſtory, but a Field fruitful in 
Councils, and a perfeG: Leſſon of Wiſdom. 
Indeed, as he is ſharp, | penetrating, and 
conciſe, yet his Readers muſt have a lively 
and piercing Judgment, that they may 
not ſtamble upon that Obſcurity which 
ſome pretend to find in him. Sallust 


would undoubtedly ontſhine him, if we 


had all his — but by the Remains 
we have, we can only judge that he had the 


_ fame Genius with Thucydides. Titus Livy is 


the very firſt for the Grandeur and Ma- 
jeſty of Hiſtory, for the Purity and Extent 
of Narrations, and for Plenitude of Elo- 
quence in Harangues; but he is more 
barren in Sentences, and inſtructs more 
by the Multitude of Examples; than out of 
the Abundance of his Judgment. 
Let it ſuffice to ſay of Cæſar and Quin- 
tus Curtius, that every good Commander 
fhould make them his familiar Friends: 


One has Words worthy' of thoſe memo- 
rable Exploits which made the Farth 
- tremble, and ſubdued the proudeſt and 
moſt ungovernable Liberty that 'evet 
reigwd in a Republick; the ether might 
in lome Manner comfort Alexander for 
"a e n 


6 arne 
not having lived in Hamer's Time, fince 
he ſo advantageouſly revives his Glory. 
Aſter thele, there are many more who 
bent appeared from Time to Time, and may 
be ſaid to he very good; but they rather 
ſerve to pleaſe tlie Curioſity of thoſe who 
love: Diverſity, than to teach Wiſdom and 
cultivate Prudence. Above all, it is uſeful: 
and becoming to be ac vainted with the 
principal Things which — happened a- 
mongſt ourſelves and Neighbours in our 
own Time; and, if it might be, to know 
the Origin and Succeilion of ſo many dif- 
ferent Kingdoms, States, and Govern- 
ments which have been raiſed upon the 
Ruins of one ſingle Empire. After all, I 
don't ſuppoſe the Knowledge of all theſe 
T rig. an aflured Means of arriving at 
Wiſdom ; they are only a Ligh Tock 
ber by ; Her Seat i is in the Ga dine 
not in the Memory And even Experience, 
whoſe Daughter ſhe is ſaid to be, ſome- 
times acts the Step-Mother, and does not 
ja properly conduct, as harry her forward: 
She procuxes a Facility to execute readily; 5 
but in doubtful Events, where Examples 
ful, ſhe continues confuſed without the 


Support of that reigning Faculty of — 


* . % 
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Soul to which alone the Glory of felis 
berating is reſerved. _ 552 
. Jofinite is the Number of Occurrences 
which may happen in the Life of Man : 
Every Day produces a Multitude, and in 
the Sequel of ſo many Ages paſt, few 
Events are ſeen ſo conformable to one a- 
nother, but that we are able to diſcover 
ſome remarkable Difference: Beſides, all 
don't agree to go the ſame Road, nor do 
thoſe who uſe the ſame Means arrive at tho 
ſame End. Slackneſs and Delay have 
ſometimes been the Cauſe of great Victo- 
ries, nor have they leſs contributed to loſe 
famous Battles. He who is not naturally 
capable of diſcerning Times, and of con- 
ſidering the ſimilar and diverſe Circum- 
ſtances of the Occaſions that offer, will 
draw but ſmall Advantage either from his 
Experience or Hiſtory. Even the Laws 
teach us, that to judge well of Occurrences, 
Example, without Rule, is not ſufficient: 
Tis very uſeful to have ſeen and practiſed 
many Things, and to have known many 
Accidents that are paſt ; not that they are 
ſo very:geceſlary- to direct the preſent, but 
begauſe from Variety of Accidents proceed 
certain Seeds of Wiſdom which Nature 
had hid therein: So that from the Multi- 
* C 3 tude 


L* 
5 


tude of thoſe Examples, that Rule is at 
laſt produced by which the „ 


Js en to judge. 
O Writing in Pros. 


BspESs the Knowledge of Hiſtory, 
and the Sciences, tis ſo neceſſary to 


— 
- 
+ 4 


be able to write in a proper Style upon ſe- 


rious, complimental, or Love Affairs, and 
upon ſo many other Subjects. which are 
daily ariſing i in Courts, that ole who have 
not a Facility of doing it, muſt never 
expect great Employments, or having 


them, nor | Propoſe to e nen 
| Succeſs. It 


e er rur, | 


AS to writing in Verſe, it's ths an a. 


greeable hin a neceſſary Exerciſe, The 


aut Sages looked upon it as the Lan- 


ge of the Gods: All we ſhall further 

Ey b is, that it is great Pity it ſnould be pro- 
faned by bad Performers; and, that the 
happieſt Ages produce few that are ex- 
cellent in that divine Profeſſion, into which 


A a Medincrily will not be admitted. 


15 * 
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PAINTING and Mus fc. 


AINTING and Muſic. are fo inſepa- 

bly attached to it, that one paſſes for 
a mute Poem,. and the other for the Soul 
of Poetry.— To put an End to this long 
Liſt of Arts and Sciences, it muſt be ſaid, 
that one of the principal Studies of a Cour- 
tier ſhould be the Knowledge of Lan- 
guages ; and if the dead ones are found too 
difficult, and the living too numerous, at 
leaſt, beſides Frencb, let him underſtand 
and ſpeak Ialiam and Spaniſb; ſor beſides 
the Affinity they have with French, they 
have a greater Run than any other, not 


only in Europe, but even amongft the 
Infidels. 


ORNAMENTS of be SOUL. 


WIr the Advantages of Body and 

Mind hitherto mentioned, he ſhould 
be endowed with the true Ornaments of 
the Soul, that is, Chriſtian Virtues, which 
comprehend all Morality. 


RELIGION and FAITH. 


THE Foundation of all is Religion, 

which, in my Judgment, may be 
defined a pure Sentiment which we have 
L. C 4 oO 
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of God, and a firm Belief of the Myſteries 
of our Faith: Without this Principle, 
there's no Probity, and without Probity 
no one can be agreeable, not even to th 
Wicked.—Let us believe then, that 

1:, and that he is eternal Wiſdom, fte 
| Goodneſs, and incomprehenfible Truth; 
who cannot be defined, who has neither 
Beginning nor End, and of whom the 
moft perfect Knowledge we can have, is 

to avow that we cannot know him — 
But how abominable is the Weakneſs of 
thoſe, who, for Want of Submiſſion and 
Reverence, do not bow down their little 
and blind Underſtanding before that great 
and immortal Light! And who, not findin 
any Proportion between their groſs _ 
ridiculous' Reaſoning, and the Wonders of 
that holy and firſt Eſſence, preſume to 
carry their Impiety ſo far, as to deny that 
which the Birds publiſh, the Animals ac- 
knowledge, the moſt inſenſible Things 
prove] [Surely there is not now any who. 
deny what all Nature confeſſes, the Being 
of a God; before whom the e kk 
even the Demons tremb „ 


$4 44A 
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O other Vr R TES in general. 


Jo this great and firm Stay, Reli- 
gion, all other Virtues ought to be 
founded ; which, after having made us ac- 
ceptable to God, make us pleaſing to Men, 
and give us a certain ſecret Satisfaction, by 
which we enjoy a ſolid Repoſe in tlie 
midſt of the Inquietudes of a Court. 


Of the Fear of GOD. 

T HE Fear of God is the Beginning. of 
that true Wiſdom which compre- 
hends all the Precepts for virtuous Living, 
which are learned from Philoſophy : That 
Fear makes us bold in Dangers, fortifies. 
our Hopes, conducts our Deſigns, and re- 
gulates our Manners ; it makes us dear to 
good Men, and terrible to bad. By it we 
appear good without Hypocriſy, devout 
without Superſtition, prudent without 
Malice, modeſt and humble without 
Baſeneſs, and generous without Arrogance, 
Whoever finds himſelf furniſhed with this 
Treaſure, and the Qualities we have re- 
preſented, and is otherwiſe ſupported with 
good natural Senſe to aſſure his Conduct, 
may with fome Aſſurance venture to 
C5 Court, 
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Court, and expect to be looked upon with 
Eſteem and Approbation. 


f teCounT, Live. * 


I is very true, there is an infinite Num- 
1 per of Reaſons which may diſſuade from 
Courts every one who knows the Danger 
attending them: And to many, it wb 
be better to enjoy Virtue in private, than a 
Life ſo brilliant, but ſo dangerous withal. 
Who does not foe that Corruption 1 is almoſt 
general in Courts? That Good is not done 
won _— by Chance, and Evil by wie 


S vir. 


- ERVILITY is ſo ni in Courts, 
that our reſerved Liberty ſeems an U- 
ſu — upon the Sovereign * 


FATIGUE Ss. 


A Thouſand Pains, and as many Fatigues, 
proceed from that ſenſeleſs Ardour 
| which we have to teſtify our Affection to 
the Great, and to give them Proofs of a 
2 Submiſſion ; ſo that thoſe eſteem 

mſelves the moſt unhappy, who haye 
their Sweat ſpared, and their Quiet un- 
diſturbed, oe a 
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INQUIETUDES. 


IF to the Labour of the Body we ſhould 
not add that of the Mind, we ſhould 
leave out the principal Ingredient in the 
Miſery of him who engages in this Kind 
of Lite. 


AMBITION. 


"HE Ambition that burns him, and the 
inſatiable Defire of the Goods and 
Honours that torment him, cauſe him to 
conceive a thouſand Projects above his 
Strength. The Body, at laſt conquered by 
Weakneſs, gives way ; the Mind alone, 
to its Hurt is indefatigable, and whilſt the 
Members reſt, it tears and afflicts itſelf 
with a thouſand devouring Cares, 


FEAR and Hops. 


EAR attacks and brings it down; Hope 
® - ſupports and raiſes it up, to deliver it 
again as a Prey to the firſt Fear; and in 
that inteſtine War all thoſe other Pafſions 
are awakened, that feed in the Heart a ſe- 
cret Hell, the Torments of which are be- 


yond Expreſſion, li 
1 CARrs 
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e u Wt AB1TIOUS., 


Her many Cares employ the an- 
bitious Man? At one and the fame 
Time he muſt think of Ways and Means 
to preſerve what he has, to acquire what 
he wants, to baffle his Oppoſers, to ſur- 
mount Hatred and Envy, to ſtop thoſe 
who go before, and to keep back thoſe 
who follow ins ; ; and indeed, each one's 
Safety ſeems to conſiſt, not ſo much in 
AE care of himſelt, as in ruining * 


Of t the TRANQUILITY, of the We... 


He much more tranquil j is the Life 
of the Wiſe, who, in the firſt Place, 
have: Peace with": themſelves, and know 
how to keep it with all the World ? Thoſe, 
ſays Ariflothe, are Gods among Men, u 
if we. may be allowed the Expreſſion, i 


may be ſaid, that Dieu eſt un ee 
& que le Sage eft un Dieu Pour um temps, 


That a Goop Man may live in the Corrup- 
| Zion of a Count, and not be defiled by it. 


ETI in ſpite of all theſe Reaſons and 1 
Difficulties, the wiſe Man may, in 
the midſt of Vice and enn .preſerve-. 


his 


© 


LY 
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his Virtue pure and ſpotleſs: The Matter 
is, only to have juſt Deſigns ; and tho” the 


'* infernal Regions are full of (ſuch as per- 


haps once had) good Intentions, yet if 
thoſe of the Courtier are accompanied 
with lawful and rational Thoughts, he will 
have no Uneaſineſſes but ſuch as will be 


eaſily borne, What can be more dangerous 


than to act at random? Does not the Suc- 
ceſs of our Undertakings frequently depend 

upon the Rectitude of the Motiyes moving 
us to act? The moſt uſeful Science, . 1EFe= 
fore, of thoſe who would live at Court, is, 
rightly to underſtand what ought to be the 
moſt Zaun Oby ect of ſo agen 4 
Buſineſs. s 1 


Y the Exp the Goop Man ul propeſe 
- To himſelf. - 
HEN a $ Wills and Defires are 
united in an Affair, tis very plain 
they hope for Succeſs, and T hings deſired 
by common Conſent, are generally thought 
the moſt noble, perfect, and uſeful. Of 
this Sort is the Preference given to Monar- 
chical Government before any of thoſe of 
tlie Baſtard Kind; and indeed, the true 
and lawful Power of Sovereigns is only a 


. of Authority and Juſtice for the 


Pre- 


cCieitful, and degenerate either into Baſeneſs 
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Profetvaticn ofthe Public Good ; in Con- 
ſequence of which, all who are ſubject to 
that Power, defire: to come as near it as 
they can, and endeavour; to maintain it at 
the Peril of their Lives and Fortunes; and 
therefore the Good of the Prince is inſe- 


Parable from that of the State, as he is not 
only the Head, but the Heart and Saul of it; 
and the Good of the Body muſt include 
that of the Head *. What Object, then, 
can the wiſe Courtier have, more worthy 
than the Glory of ſerving his Prince, and 
loving bis Intereſt more than his own ? 
That is the only End he ſnould propoſe to 
himielf; all other Ends are falſe and de- 


or Malice. And aſter all, any other End 
that may de choſen, will not only be un- 
certain, but full of Uneafineſs and Diſplea- 
_ numerous Cauſes of which are per- 
ly ariſing in that confuſed Mixture of 
ſons —— aſpire to the ſame "Thy, 
the Maſter's — nens 

The Way of Nature is * fingle, and 
| nocent; and every Project wandering 
from the Rules of Niere is led by Error, 


ach 9 « What "key a certain Writer) ; is that Public c a8 
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and ſhould be followed by Puniſhment. 
Whoever ſeeks after Good againſt his Du- 
ty, deſerves to meet with a certain Evil, or 
at leaſt an uncertain Good; but the Fault 
is his own, he draws it upon himſelf: 
'Tis not ſo much the Nature of Courts to 
attract theſe Evils, as 'tis a juſt Chaſtiſe- 
ment 05 Evil-doing. 9 


aun covs Tous and AMBITIOUS 
 CouRnT1ERs. 


T HE Covetous and Ambitious, Tar well 
aware, will think this a rigorous Max- 
im; but what u Law can be agreeable 
to them ? Let them only conſider (if any 
Spark of Virtue or good Senſe remains in 
ther) that they give the Lie to their Pro- 
feſſion, and betray the Deſire of their Prince, 
who expects em to prefer the public to 
their private Good; and that by doing 
other wiſe, they overturn the Order of Rea- 
ſon; for that requires that the Intereſt of 
N Perſons ſhould cede to that of the 
ublic. Let em further conſider, that 
Juſtice and Nature will, that the Preſer- 
vation of the Head and Heart ſhould be 
Ne Frm to that of all other Parts, and that 
Prince himſelf is obliged to that Law 


which 
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which they find ſo hard; ſince the Safety 
of his People ought to be more dear to him 
than his own Perſon : So that when Ho- 
nours and Benefits ſhall be beſtowed on 
them, they will be found the ſweeter for 
being fought and acquired by lawful Means; 
and though they ſhonld have the Unhap- 
pineſs to . el of them, they will 
bear the Loſs without murmuring, and 
will comfort themſetves with knowing, 
that having deſerved Honours, &c. it was 


only what we call Chance that defeated 
the Poſſeflion. | 


* * . 
SS 2 
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A. theſe wblime Advanta ges of Body 
and Mind which we have Shicherte re- 
preſented, are, indeed, of difficult Acqui- 
ſition, and painful Exerciſe : But in 8 4 
Courfe of Life the Knowledge of Things, 
however perfect, is but uſeleſs Treaſure till 
it is put in Practice. A Gentleman en- 
dued with all the Gifts capable of pleaſing, 
and gaining Eſteem, renders himſelf u 
worthy to poſſeſs them, if, inſtead of e 
ing them at Court, he hides them in a 
Village, and diſplays them Fly before 
N 2 2ü— Minds. Action alone dif- 
tinguiſhes 
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tinguiſhes Power from Impotence; for pray, 
what's the Difference = conan Miniſles 
of State and a Mechanic, when they are 
both aſleep? Is it rot a Crime for great 
Men to live at Eaſe? Does not Idleneis le- 
vel the Captain's Valour, and the Philoſo- 
pher's Wiſdom, with the Poltroon's Baſe- 
neſs, and the Fool's Folly ? If Virtue was 
a a barren and fruitleſs Good, it would be 

right for her to ſeek Darkneſs and Solitude; 
but ſince ſhe is naturally inclined to pro- 
duce in the Minds of others a Diſpoſition 
like her own ; ſince her moſt worthy Ex- 
.erciſe is to communicate and diffuſe her- 
ſelf; who, without Injuſtice, can choke 
the Seeds of it in wild Places, far from the 
Company of Men?—— All that's good 
in every Thing, is no otherwiſe diſcerned: 
but by Action: Soft and unworthy Idle- 
| neſs is but the Conſequence of a defective 

Nature, = F oft e 


| That every Goop Man 5s obliged to follow 
"3.4: A COURT. | 


"HIS granted, is not every Perſon 

= whoſe Condition. ſcems to invite him 
among the Great, is not he who finds his 
Soul full of good Intentions, . obliged to go 


and 
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and fill a Place, which perhaps * be 


filled by a wicked Man, whoſe Counſels 
would, doubtleſs, be pernicious to the State, 
i he had the Opportunity of carrying them 
to the Prince's Ear? Tis in this that the 


Polite Man, whom I don't diſtinguiſh from 
the Good Man, ſhould endeavour to be uſe- 
tut to his Country; ; and, making himſelf 
agreeable to all, he is obliged not to reap 
the Profit alone, but to tranſmit a Share to 
the Public, and: icularly to his Friends, 


| who will be all t ren 


ort the Entrance into Chir, and Chic 
h Fj 4 Pareny. OP 
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'T is by this Acquiſiticn of ſuch Priends 

Ideſice thoſe who would, be agreeable to 
enter into Court. When a Perſon arrives 
freſh and unknown at Court, it ſeems neceſ- 
ſary to ſtand ſome Time, to conſider the State 
of ſo ſtormy a Sea, before you embark up- 
on it, that you may have Leiſure to take 
Meaſures, and lay Projects, with Prudence 


and Dexterity. The greateſt Difficulty in 
this Affair is, to know how. to chuſe a 
faithful, judicious, and experienced Friend, 

who may regulate our Behaviour, give us a 


_ of the Cuſtoms obſerved, the reigning 


Powers, 
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Powers, the Cabals and Parties in Credit, 
the Men in Eſteem, the Ladies in Honour, 
the Manners and Modes a-going, and, in 
general, of all thoſe Things which cannot 
be learned except on the Spot. Theſe In- 

ſtructions are the more neceſſary, as Faults 
committed in the Beginning ſeem irrepar- 
able, and leave ſuch an Opinion of us as 
very often is not effaced till we are leaving 
the Court, and the World alſo. rate 


guuring it. 


OW the firſt; and moſt uſeful Leſſon 

is, to gain betimes the Opinion of the 
great and polite People, and to endeavour 
to deſerve the good Graces of the Ladies, 
who have the Reputation of fixing the Va- 
lue of Men, and cauſing them to paſs for 
ſuch as they would have them: For ſome 
Ladies there are who have acquired that 
Authority. The moſt ſolid Foundation 
Efteem can ſtand upon, is great Virtue and 
Deſert ; but unleſs we are aſſiſted by thoſe 
who love us, themſelves being beloved, 
we may grow old before our Worth is 
known : Therefore the Aſſiſtance of the 
firſt and faithful Friend of whom we ſpoke, 


muſt 


07 | Es E E M, and the Manner of ace 


44 Flle ART of 
muſt procure us the Friendſhip of 


many 
others; for Friendſhip is a Good that takes 


Pleaſure in communicating itſelf to yir- 
tuous Perſons, and is like 3 1 Torch, 
which kindles as many others as we pleaſe : 
So that in ſuch a Multitude of arent 


Judgments, perplexed by ſo: many dif- 
ferent Objects, little Pains being taken to 


examine the Deſerts of thoſe who preſent 
| themſelves, others may be ſaid to give " 


Eftcem, and we N 0 to al it. 


of Of the Hf as of acquiring FRIENDS, 


Ar ſince theſe Friends are ſo neceſſity” 
18 

in the World, it is proper ta know 
by what Means they may be acquir- 
ed. Now, not to dwell upon the many 
Elogiums beſtowed by the Wiſe on that 
noble Paſſion, by which our Wills and In- 
tereſts are united not to amuſe myſelf 
with the many agrecable Queſtions agitat- 
ed upon this Subject; I ſhall, in a word, 
ſay, 7 hat to Coe wor thy , of being bes 
Bucd, you muſt know how' to love, This 
is the Sum of all the Precepts upon this 
Subject ; and as that. Science falls not t 
the Share of vulgar Souls, neither does 


blo. 0 any but , thoſe who are, legs 
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wich heroic Generoſity, to produce i its Ef. 
fects, and to form a perfect Idea of it. Ex- 
treme Freedom, true Confidence, Readi: 
neſF''to oblige, and Fear to difpleaſe, are 
pretty evident Signs of it; but the Move. 
ment of the Heart is the true Judge and 
ſovereign Arbitrator. 


| Againſt Dirie 


DOON or late we are aware of thoſe wha 
impoſe upon us under theſe Appear- 
ances, If Vanity be the only Motive in- 
ducing you to do good, if you'dazzle the 
Eyes of the Credulous with IIluſions of 
Friendſhip and feigned Careſſes, you will 
expoſe yourſelf, Ea attract the public Ha- 
tred; but if your Love be fancere and. 
without Att, you will, in general, be loved 
in the ſame Manner; and as it is an Effect 
of Virtue to reproduce itſelf, this Treaſure 
of Friendſhi 5 when in its Purity, multi- 
o, 1 


plics elf even to Infinity. 
W Mer into Won p; an. 
ACTI 0Ns. | 


ppoRDs and Deeds may be ad to com- 
pole the Life of Man. We always be- 


au: vility 


en beft on our Friends, common Ci- 


Perſon whom we ſoppoſe to have no other 
Dare than to 


coe wel Iloſtrious and commendable. It 


3 Opinion of our Th 7, 
are alſo niturally 


Profeſſion, they have ſet ſo 5 Nase 


Aeklon, ate heceflat 
But if this P ddt is not ſup 
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Wer nnn dhe coſts: Upon this Diviſiom 


weſhalbfound what we have to 


fay'toithe | 


preſerve | that Eſteem bel is 
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Deeds doubtleſs thoſe of  Valour 


is Virtus that holds the firſt Rank in the 
7] Nobility : As they 


Y Warlike, and the Exer- 
tile of rms being truly and effentially their 
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Anlck iritt Reftitions fo. foffe 7 4 tho % 
Deaths rather, Than op mit an unwe 


form this Valous K 
Da 


Conduct · and iu be gc 
to chene Wk. Fe 4s Ieh "the 1 


; clinations of th6ſe d 38 how to prize | 


as poſſible. Let him eſpecially: 


thoſe; who have no other 
han Plunder? 
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Pin n Court, 4 
ſhould carefully endeavour to ſeparate him- 
ſelf from the Crowd, and the great” 


and bold Exploits by which he-woutdfig- 


nalize his Courage in as fmall-a 
endeavour 
to behave well in the View of the 


pal Officers of the Arm ; and, if he can, 


before the King himſelf. Ho many he- 
roic Actions, worthy to be recorded, have 


been ſmothered among the common Sol- 


is the Valout of 
Spectators than 
the Mertenarirs who fight leſs for Honour 


it e ee ee 10h $1 % Þ. 
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give 
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1 have this A Aadektatre, 
acquire a rec Return. Let 
3 by good Words, and 2 3 | 
3 as we can. E 
are the ſecond Sort of Actions by 55 
. ei 
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| -HOSB mk e eee 
-  _ Friends; and thaſe-who do not want | 
Renadh, cannot. want Fortune. How 
pleaſing a Reflection tis © a generous Sdul, 
never to; haye omitted doing à good Deed? 
And how happy are they Who, having the 
Will, don't want the Power? To faccour 
the Miſerable, to bear a Share in the Urief 
of the A to help the Weakneſs of 
thoſe yyho are oppteſſed by unjuſt Per, 
to prevent ent the Petitions of thoks who. wank 
our Affiſtance, to.protect the Innocent, to, 
| ſechnd the Deſigns of good People, to ap- 

| on garrets, 10 pacify Differences, 
nd to the oodles. A. £3 


man; eſpecially in 
nity ſekms rd be 


Ai 
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a HOEVER has an e to theſe 


Things, is- alfo infallibly-inclined to 
Liberality, which is a Virtue that holds 
the firſt Rank among the principal Actions 

of Life ; and thoſe Who are able, and un- 
dexſtand haw to exerciſe it, cannot fail to 
pleaſe, ſince there are few Minds ſo fa- 
Vage as not to be tained and gained by it. 
his Virtue muſt — for her 
Guide, / otherwiſe ſhe Il degenerate into 
| , and has this Fault, that ſhe 
4 Herſelß ald deveurs the Matter 
heh ſnopld ſupport her: Without Ar- 


tice. the might, hut without Conduct ſhe 


Cannot, long bf She ſhould know het 
Strength, and /<ontent herſelf in ſo pure a 
en that neither Avarice nor Pro- 
Would ever ſtain her; for as Va- 


Theyes; Danger Jeſs than it is, and at the 
Ame, Time dlſſipates the Fear that repre- 
18 ts it greater than it ould appear; 10 
Ne places Nloderation between tho 
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Tu. covetous Man isipleaſed: abe 
1 Wing his Gold in his Coffers, &v 

ſo as. to hide it from the Sun 1 
it-; His exceflive Deſire to gather Riches, 
call never be ſatisſied, and is hke: Fire, 


which theugore ny tek ee 
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en the «ty, Fruit- 
3a 1 danders bis Goods in RA 
ad that amongſt vicious and 
ha 5850 Terſons %o that che Wiſeſt of 
tie 2 1 reiches to thoſe Fruits 
which” 90 c And ſeem to 
be Plate 1 only, for wild Beaſts and 
 Viedsof Frey. — But he Who is 3 
Rios how to give, withou t dcftroying 
7 4 5 like tholebeautifyl ahd ne- 
Springs " which. ure the 
75 4 Keks wth as wih ch Water | 
48 is yew en 
_Vigour, he 
Govds amengft 'honelt Peof le, "without 
e the Foantain of his Libereli ity 
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ee re 
* fo well underſtands the Art of 


gel Wich be gives: And certainly the 
Rithity- of the Preſent is often more conff- 


deruble than the Magi fcence. A Noſe- 
8 ed, is of great Va- 


f Roſes well 
to a "cutious Lady in Winter, and a 
ripe Aprieot early in the Spring, deſerves 
to be ſerveti up at the Table of a Queen; 

end thereſore we muſt obſerve what will 


be pleifingto thoſe whom we deſire to ob- 


lige: Andfince itis in our own-Choice to 
give hat we pleaſe, it will be better if 
dur Preſent be ſome uruble Thing, that 
it may in ſome Sefiſe be immortal; by which 
Means even the Ungrateful are conſtrain 
ed to remember Favours received : For 
our Memories areefrcthed by the Objects 
Which our Eyes preſent. Above all, yon 


6 mae Thing Not Monſters to a Woman 


e red Lady, Bobs to a Due, 
Nor Arms to. Phifoſophict, whoſe Delight 

in Books one; in fine, tis neceſſuty to 
18 


e Toba „ 


ing Preſents, that nothing appears 5 


cut take cate not to offer a ulrleld er i im- 
Child; det 4 Looking-Okiſe te an 


conſider the Rank: 5 „ 
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and the Birth of thoſe 1 whom we 
. would exerciſe our Liberalit © 
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13 let it ſufßee * upon this Subs | 
ject, that it is very neceflary for him 
— aſpires to p leaſe in Cabinets and great 
Aſſemblies, to accompany all his Actions 
with: great Prudence: Ie muſt be circum- 
ſpect and dextrous in all he does, and not 
only careful to acquire all the good Qua- 
lifigations, which have been repreſented, 
but the Courſe and Order of his Life muſt 
be regulated. with ſuch a Diſpoſition, that 
the Whole may anſwer every Fart. Let him 
þ in all Things be always equal, and, with- 
= _.qutiever. contradicting humielf, let him, bea 
=. eln and perfect Copy of all theſe, fie 
Qaalides, ſo that his leaſt Actions may 
ds it Were, animated by a. Spirit of Wikiom 
Wag and Virtue. Let him be. quick. Without 
* iz _Amazement, watchful without Inquietude, 
1 F Without Inſglence, modeſt Raye 
| 13 33 ger Bim be. e W 
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n!be. Riu , but, not. jn- 
5 cHiguing 8 _ Jet. him. be dex- 
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N Ajons come Words, which 
are the ſecond Part of our Diviſion, 
and make up the greateſt and moſt fre. 
quent Commerce of I Mary s Life. Here, 
particularly, the Memory governs, for beſſ des 
that agreeable Paeility of Expreſſion which 1 
depends upon it, is obſervable in many 'Y 
Perfons, and admired in Women, in whom 1 
it chiefly abounds,” it immediately fur 


% a -- 4 


Kiſheb that Moldplicity of Things which br 
rennen  ol 
Bet Haine, pct; . 3 F 
ener du. = 


TFT'is 10 poffible to tay down infalliBle 
1 Rules By the Uſe of W ords, becauſe of 
the valt Variety of Occafions conſtantiy bc- 
Kutring, in whithiwe' hall ſcarcely find twwwW0ʃ1S Qðoi 
Genuss entirely alike ; therefbre he wHio 4 
Would accommodate himſelf to the Con- j 
. verfation of many, muſt be guided by his 
"own dement, 10 that knowing the Dif- 
"ference, he may vary the Subject as Chance 
or Chee _ 9 855 engag ged him, 
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—_ F HE. moſt glorious. andwuſcful, 1 
—_ that can be choſen. warthily to «pt 
« ply. his Converſation, doubtleſs. muſt be 
Sovereign: The firſt Step avi 
Honenr, is to be well knowm to him; but 
that ſhould be in the beſt, Manner. N 
can, be, more ridiculous than; thole: infipid 
= Reverences which Many have theAflurance 
do make te the King, without either hav- 


ing any Thi ey 0 bm, or an Thing 
to be id fin oben?! 201 —_ 


& the Palins, May' n * pond 1 

| tt PRINCE.  . 

A +Gallant Man will-not be * vain ; he 

4%. won't approach, unleſs either hig R. 

putation has n him to / facilitate 

his Acceſs; or 0 who pteſants him has g 

Jong L te lay. before-the Prince of the ig | 
> nal Services that have heen, or are ready to 

= be, renderedbim by the oy preſented. 
= e has bean em, 

2 bin; and of the Qualities he palladles; 

e, he will not. do it unleſt he is 

ble of furniſhing his Introducer with a 
geeable Subject as an Apology for receiv- 

wy * | | | F. ing 
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ing ſo great a Favour, Thus eſtabliſhed 
in bis Maſter's Opinion, let him ſet all his 
Thoughts to work, and emplox all:his Fa- 
7 make Rie Worth known: Let 
him love his Prince's Perſon ati leaſt, as 
muchas his Dipnity, and let him be in- 
clined, by Will, Word, antNeed, to pleaſe 
him without Flattery: By: chat Means, 
making an of: one, he becomes 
2tthe:Grhe Time uſeful to tho wle Mo- 
narchy, and his Knowledge and Wiſdom, 
like noble and. vigorous: Seeds, produce 


Bloſſoms in the Mind: of the Prince, whoſe 


_ - Fruits are communicated to all the Sub- 
jetts ; ſo that he who loves his Country, 


wilt be very deſirous to be beloved by Per-. 


ſons in Power, and will fore thaſe W* 
{it en the Throne to watch for, the. 
Goods: He will endeavour to ito 
their Minds living Seeds of Virtus; he will 
pay them prompt Obedlence, and will 
fil fully 3 de here and dar | 
Circumſtances, | 


| Hard, an re i te Prone 


NIN CES. 


Ne his Ad as walk aol Dit. | 
caurſe, will depend upon his Maſter's 


Will, and. he will he days ale, 


ga when 
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* he Wy to him, that he will never. 
paſs for an importunate nor indiſcreet Man. 
Things pertinently ſaid are always agreea- 
ble, as thoſe that are ill- timed are never ſoi 
It is fooliſh, ridiculous, and vain, to deſire 
to be perpetually ſhewing forth your. Elo- 
quence, that you may be eſteem'd learn- 
ed 3. Lightneſs and Extravagance | 
upon that Vice: Beſides, you are peu 
the - 20pm _ peak and are not 


heard. r 5 e 4 If 4 *. 
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8 How beautifu 7 does M. Fenelon deſeribe, this. ex» 
8 Quality in Uly/es.; *© Whilſt I thus ( ne, 
| 5 ae ed Taser your fedate Father 
Free me with an Air of Compaſſid n, as > Man 

« 1 ho, far 


from being angry, bears wi and excu 
E. of an 2 4 bree by Mif- 


. and lettin A Fares Rag! e Wu it Wings, 
„ immoveable. So your Father — In Silence, 
«« waited till my Anger was en hauſted; for he kae 
it was not proper to attack the Paions: f in. or-. - 


der to reducethem to Reaſon, eats n to | 
 Telemachus, Liv: xv. © N S114 ne 

| A Color anna pi grand fn billy, 

1ne Or be Gregor fas offer... . 001 


"Tis is, in my Opinion, a greater Fault "to thin e 12%; 
| woch, than potto ſhine enough. ' Boviiggns, + 
ow e N forme 
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Plettfing” at Cob Rr. * 
ſome Confidence aſſail their Ears, ſhould 
firſt ſtudy their Maſter's Humour, and en- 
deavour to conform themſelves to the beſt | 
and ſtrongeſt of his Inclinations, 
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We Warlite, of 1 Puch Parks. 
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9 4 . 


F he loves War, they ſhould chiefly talk 
to him of bold Defigns ; of the Means 
of ſubſiſting great Armies; of the Order 
and Diſcipline to be obſerved in them; uf 
the Knowledge he ſhould have of his 
Troops; of ho Qualifications of a good 
Py omen the Marks of a good 8 
Es of an excellent Captain; and 
5 ly, of all the 1 of 1 


dence. 20 


's 
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wy TY His e well Ir 
| me ce made to flouriſh ; how his 
Friend with Neighbours may be main 
tained; how the Love of his on People, 
and the Fear of Strangers, may be pro- 
duced; and,; in fine, how he may become 
the Arbitrator of. the p N all the , 
Pr er ofthe Earth, PO 2 e 
4:51 D 5 The 
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uin 7 Learning and high: 
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F he takes, pleaſure inLiterature, he wh 
 ® would pleaſe him, ſhould obſerve to 
what. io he is moſt ngliogd, 72 
one give himſelf: particularly to 

555 


ö Sainz ard l be Prinee loves polite P 
(ures; hehe would pleaſe him:ſhould: 
"oa ue 
all his Exerdiſes. & 16 $434 apt 181 


bat is fo” ve frat ee 4 
A088 3 2-14, HIGEOT 4 
BY 470955 all, 705 your Care he taken 
aver to feel vexed, nor to ſhew that 
you do any Thing by Conftraint - -and 26 
12585 your Will. N othing 10 much 
ocks the Minds of the Great, as as. that, 
forced. Obedience which, they fometime | 


beſſege thap follow them, "who, are ſo ill 
advited, as never tp ax r before them , bat 


With ſuch a forrowtul aug oiſbbutented, 


Look, as always ſeems to call. Reproach.” 5 


i}: Remarkable FASL rN6s.-- ** 


Song like Soldiers, never ſtand 19 5 
the Poſtute of Bra \gadochits: 1 : their 


anf ä as fierce "as if they” 225 
l | there 


Piaing a CouR r. 
there only to quarrel with their Maſter. 
Others, from their fir ſt Appearance at Court, 
can a ch. the King himſelf wita, a 
kughing and familiar Air, as if it were to 
careſs am Equal, on do ſome Pavour' to an 
Iiferior. Had not theſe Wrongheads bet- 
ter hide their Impertinences in a Village, 
than come up to Town to be laughed at, 
and deſpiſed ? Jt is of great 
then, in every Part of Converſation, te be 
always N both in outward Geſtures 
and in Werds. Thoſe whe think to gain- 
Credit wit great Men by ence, will 
find themſelves upon a bad F oundation : 
That Way may: be with "_R ey 
ruins more Os 61 VE. nd 
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deere Proceres 


15 aſd er be allowed, das ede of 
T7 ON moſt HR Honours a Man can 

be intoxicated with-at Court, is too great. 
2 Familiarity with his Soveteign; for if 
the Ring be of a good natural Genius, 
it is very 5 diffcultto mix often with him in 
Converfation, but ſom will eſcape 
chat will nat pleaſe ; and if he be once 
perſuaded that he is an abler Man than his 
TRA or mn Tom! that 
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Time he will undoubtedly Ae nr 
On the other Side, if he perecives he is 

leſs ſo, he will hardly bear it. Moſt Men 
have naturally a Didike to be thoughs t les 


who are obliged to be learned and able 
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valuable than their Inferiors ; but 


the Grandeur of their Station, are ſo in an 
eſpecial Manner; ſeeing tis wih Reluctance 
we youre Huxſelves to have leſs Senſe. than 
others; Therefore the moſt ſubtle Politi- 
cians adviſes you never to oer: act the Wiſe- 


man with your Maſter, nor ever to give 
other than timorous and doubtful Council; 


128 ou ſhould ſpeak. in a. ſubmiſſive 
rather to propoſe than ap- 


| Tad 175 our on Advice; by that Means 


m ſee * 3 * to ſubmit 
your opere to his judgment. Who- 
ever thus acts, wil Soles 5 fed and 
85 Complaints | 3 from the ſiniſt 5 

e ſo hard to be borne b 
eat Princes, who imagine, that not only 
Ye, bug Fortune, {hould be at their Com-. 

For, in reality, they are top apt 19 


. their Misfortunes to the Conduct 
_ theſe about them; e e comes 


that Precept ſo common among nicely 


obſerving Courtiers,. © That RA Councel 
e Mig nite flow and con- 
e „ * 8 
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« aeean, but the Obedience paid prov 
$1 and active. 8 e | Sn (IE © 
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of CEA LANES and of Fu. LATTERY,. 


\ BOVE all, Politicians hold it as a Max- 
im, never to contradiẽt Kings; for. 
( they) great Power is commonly ac- 
companied with ſo nice a Senſation, that 
the leaſt oppoſing Word wounds it. Men 
in Power ſcem to will, that their Opitiions 
ſhould make a Part of their Authority. * 
Not chat it is neceſſury to become a Flat- 
terer: -That Vice is too baſe to enter the 
Thought of an hengst Man; beſides, it is 
nd ſooner diſcovered, than ir deſttoys the 
Credit and Reputation of him who thought 
to have raiſed his Fortune upon fo bad a 
Foundation. How unhappy are thoſe 
| b ure who, inſtead of faithful 

| encompaſſed by theſe public Plagues, 

that infect their Na Nina, ith a thouſand 

vain and fooliſh” Imaginations, of When 
_ their People aftetwards feet the fatal BE 
fects: This Unhappineſs is ſo much te 


besen Prince r 
| him ho is a Frien to. Trath, and who loves him 


ter than ke knows how to love himſelf ; who, will 
him the Truth, tho“ he is not '1 145 to hear it, 


| pa all ben. 2 4 — 


Se feared * as itis W 
ble in their Condition: For being con- 
ſtrained, as they are, to hear every one, and 
to malte uſe of many Perſons, Nlattery at 
the ſame Time putting on the Maſk of 
Fidelity, and true Love, it is almoſt impoſe 
fible for them to avoid being deceived. Let 
the good Man therefore flee: from the Re- 
proach of ſuch pernicious Malice, as from 
— ny 3; and . let him not ſayany 
de that may — Suſpicion of 
+I wauld have him wiſely: caurteous 
ws ſouple, but I cannot allow. x ſervile 
Complaiſance, unworthy a Man of Henoun; 
let him never diſapprove. his Maſter's Qpi- 
nien audaciouſly,; but with, modeſt Bold- 
nels.; let him propeſe his own Sentiments 
ar being dude to find out the! beſt; 
found iu When he.woutd aſk any Be- 
Reit er Favour for himſelf, or for any o 
Netſtm, let him repreſent it fo reaſonable in 

iel wist he may nat ſeem to obtain it by 
Feree;. nor it ee wtli Nester! | 


yy * Bi not enough your Council ſtill be true, 2 
more Wiege that nice Baiba de 


muſt be tavght as tho von tanght them net, 
* 8 unknown re do! as 2 * = 
n dark” * err 
JT for 


o 
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for-ſuoh/ x Favouris worſe than an abſohate 
Refuſtt: Neither let him ever / preſs for 
x Kindneſs, tlꝛat if hethanld- Baked to be 
refuſed} *it oui be thought he Was diſ- 
oblige: Por as much as we oſten tee, 
thav' when Princes have denied a Favour 
to a Candidate, it has been judgecdꝭ that he 
who aſked it with much Earneſtneſs, de- 
ſired ĩt with much Ardour; fo that not 
N ng obtained: it, he ſeems to have- 
ighit to, ſome ſecret. Hatred againſt; him 
from. whom he expected. it: And upon 
that Imagination, the Fringe begins on bis 
Side-ſo-to Hate, as not to be able to hear 
the ſame. Perſons in his Oy. oats 


Cabs, PROT Popper en 
Net 1 be over ae hatin 4 
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7 is alſo necellity, carefully to 425 
> joining! in tha. prijate: Pleaſures dl 
Vereigns, except yau have the Hawpur 
be invitocb: Fon thera are Times and Planes 
in whichi they are deſitous ta; be at Lir 
bert ta. ſay and da juſt as the pliaſe, 
without: being either; ſeen or heard hy any: 


Caan fan dbefve 


* 
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who) might paſs a Judgment, or. la a, 
Bat if hy chance 


—_ 0 e AR 

I «you fndyourfglt W r 

1 centre, endeavour to diſengage yourſelf with 
as much Dexterity. and Expedition as you 


. 
judge, that the I ume are. not 
leſs 0. e than the vor 
| that uneaſy of Converſation. | . WY 


of th — of Eayais..: 


1 | 
| RSATION with' Inferiors and 
[- Equals, or with thoſe who: ate 5 ot] 


wiſe aboye us than N N Dign 
3 nditig upon that fir Power, 10 Fog 
3 | 7 TO Ne 1 YE as that with. IS 
21 


Miſter: but yet it is more dangerous to 
one's ſelf a looſe, "and to coo Fault in 
this, than in "that, . becauſe we 80 * 
* Guard, : ts pg ls <0 
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uns ie moe. obſervable, 
when we are ads our 
Etieniäa ben the Soul feeling herſelf diſ- 
engage ſrom the Conſtraint which tortures 
her in other Companies, gives ſcope to all 
her natural Motions, with a Carelefineſs that 
= often makes us ſomething unlike what we 
= uſually appear in Pablic et thn Liber 
1 I. 24] 1 0 
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ſhould abide within the Rules of 2 

and polite Reſpect, which, without ever 
doing Violence to the Mind, lea ves it at 
Liberty to attractthePleaſures of that agree 
able Kind of Diſoourſe in its Purity, and 
wichout any Mixttve' of den 5 


2 * Fav Ts eb in the col. 
6 Fon of, Furs. 5 | 


Ts, Medium, however, jo wides FA 


ficult than it may ſem co de, and 


many gain Aalen in the Louvre (for 
Eftancse) and the celebrated” Aſſen | 


who canhot attain to the Art of living as 
they ſhould do with their familiar Friends 
and Acquaintance. And what does this 
proceed from, but that they do not love 
thoſe by whom. they are loved? And 


from the Vanity of ſuppoſing that they are 


ſo polite as never to loſe any of their Friends 


whom they have once gained, and from 


good Humours, reſerving their 


10 Friends 


18 


ſhould never be ſo fir avoided; but chat it 8 


neglecting to preſerve them? 80 that it is 
on in Places vrhere they hope to extend 
thæir Conqueſts, that Fa difplay- their 
beſt Parts' 
to be acted upon the grand Theatres: But 
ee Juſtice of entertaining your 


© ob et ASE ER A Pr CPE 
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I” Friends with the Defects: of your Mind, 
* ee for Strangers what's imo) 
meh to pleaſe ? The Value of the 
1 be been in. High Plights, L 
3 8 in negular and even March: 

| 

| 


| taiply- true Sun is not ſo 32 
#38 able in great and extraordinary, as in mid- 
bY dling 2 common Things. Let thoſe 
E | then, who would arrive ta à ſolid Eſteem, 
1 take care of iaed by that Hu- 
3 mour which prope h belong s to Knaves, 
__, Andaagenerally 5; "When this Maſk 
| _ 3 pulled. off, 1 wha has acted under it 
"ill Rod, that What he advanced on one 
Sicke, fell down en the other; that the De- 


4 

© | | ſtructian of his firſt Eriendfhip, drew after 
I! i the Fall of that ,was built upon it; 
34 and in fact, a Man is eaſily found. out in 
I! ſuch Things, and muſt: be content: to paks 
e every Thing that's: bad. Tol di- 
4: tingwiſh true . Friends, is of great 


Canſequence in Courts: When the for. 
mer ara found, we-fhould. hold em faſt ; 
ami when the latter are: diſcover d, they 
will findethat they had better hy fair Means 


| to have acquined ee than by fubtit-and 
4 5 refined Means: b n nb 
4 eee * ron 2177 {53 88 128-65 IF” ct! 
| mit roaming . iner 427 D807 
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THEREFORE, al out 18555 aud be 
loyed in gaining times, and by 
aft 1 g's. Genen of honeſt People, 
every, Body knows of how / much Im- 

rtance it is to horten the. Way that 
No Id lead. u us to high 9 A fin- 
er oy in. „ great. ( Court can 1 but lit- 
5 him 4 399. if he 1: 18 n ot helj by. Ra 
ny, Wes Perhaps find inf wei hed 
down by Age Fee he's . c ol 
known by His Equals. Tt is not enou 
| erty it ie 1 8 to. be 0 
Uplay, an d be eſteemed, 
Fuste Min NDS are 75 Bris 2b. hin 1 
1,0 at. Imagination 4 en as 
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* DUSTRY helps — ile Vie 
ta$:thine:» It may ſdem ſtrange, that 
thoſe; who are moſt judicious have moſt 
Need ofthis Aid : Fer che Eads of Judg- 
ment{arc: ſo ſlow, in Compariſon of thoſ 
that ariſa om the Vivacity of the Imagi- 
nation, and Pr of the Memory, 
that it good judges don't take pains, to 


WHT # 


pe. 


Read the Cauſe, as well as ta judge of this 
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Species of the Bel E ie," it will be off in 
Danger of being loſt; \ #: and" chefefere it 

may; be proper for our Gentleman, before 
he makes his firſt Apr rance in any great 
Houſe or publie A nb embly, where the 
Company are Strangers, to have procured 
a good Opinion of his Judgment, befote he 
ew his Perſon; and there is no 
to fear, in this Caſe, what we ſee in many 
others, when: by hearing 
of Things much praiſed, we, in Imagina- 
tion, form ſo perfect an Idea of them, g 


_ conceive. them ſo ad mirable, that v ben 


ve come ta compare our Conce ptions with 
the Originals, . they fal Vaſtly "ſhort, 
Things Which are ſtroyed by depot 
tion, are ſuch as the Eye can immediately 
judge of: For inſtance, thoſe who have 


never been at Paris ahd*London, may poſ- ; 


fibly imagine them more large and 

lous than they find er to be: But it is 

not the ſame with regard to the good Qua. 
nen Poſſeſſed by Men; for tis / but” 4 
ed by the c ινj,./]w Appearance: 80 that 

1 Ne Me. 6 7 
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tho We ſhould not find any Thing neat 
what we expected in the firſt Day's Con- 
verſation, we do not lay aſide the good O- 
pinion we had conceived, but expect daily 
to diſcover ſome hidden Virtue, {till firmly 
retaining that firſt Impreſſion formed in 
the Mind by the wh; wg of ſo mow 
learned and ingenious denies 35147 


VIIKI Q-++ 


ile Blindeſs . and Tyranny of Opin, 


wi i N . TY 7 


Jon, eee 
er ful, or rather ſo tyrannical, that 
Mould have no Foundation more 


thai! 
ſolid than common Fame, yet they uſurp 
the: Authority of judging; in Oppoſition to 


Reaſon; * om blind the: Underſtanding, 
that it cannot any longer diſtinguiſh either 
True from: Falſe; or Good from Bad. The 
FTalians tell us a certain Tale, which is no 
M Proof of this Power of Opinion: But 
El give a French one. A Gentleman of 
a good Family, and excellent Deſerts, 
Who was born with a Genius; for. Poetry, 
anch ſhewed a ſufficient Strength of 

ment to give him Reaſon _——— 


Probation 
inter poſes in the "Difeibution of thoſe, as 
„Ball as of Riches and Dignities, my Gen- 


„ | tle man 


and Repute; but as Fortune 


570 * "0h „ Hit 
tleman Was ſo unbappy; 


Pole ſeemed a Morde Gefcended Froma- 


* 


4* that nothing he 
could do was able te make him ugteea- 
ble totheſe whom he privoipally :defired 
to 'pleaſe'? He Nanny ke ſaw the Diſtaſte 
came from "a "prejudiced Opinion; und 
judging pretty ſoundly, tho of his on 
Works, that if they were not excellent, 
they were not*contejnptible,- he 
uſe of the following Stratagem : Fi 


he 
wrote 4 Malberbs, "which had been long 


by ther Curd ne protrtiles- U 
Sight ef Het to ie Perſons e hall A 
Deßen open: But wren hb enme tb pre- 
ſent em He ſubſtituted ſbte Of His Sc 
upon the ſume Subject, having got them 


 cordingly When Yity' were read, every 
Stahza Was "exited 100the Sleies : Phe 


n he had gWen His People 
Tenne 15 rener den "the Extafy they 
Wert ih, He deſired hem te c A VE 
a Mata ſeript (Op of his 'own Verſes 
the ame Subhect, and 
imo. Now beheld the Effect f. 


122 chk: ed 
un: 


cd u gina Copy. of Veies 


Printed under Malber bes Name. Andac. 


egtee chen 


ation! With Almeft emen Con- 
A they found mνν⁰,jwodle Pats" | 
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bad Frencb, or ill placed; even the Points 
thaved-the lame Fate. In a word, had you 
been preſent at the Diſſection, you would have 


thought they were going te conclude Mal. 
berbs had not common Senſe. -— The 5 8 


\-- eee 


07 the Correa rien if the Gnrar, 
fl 4. 


4 good Opinion of one's felf in the Ima- 
. gination 
particularly it is of Conſequence, as it has 
been often faid, to procure the Eſteem of 
the Great; for that gives a certain Autho- 
rity to a Man's Reputation, Which ſo 
diſpoſes the Minds of Men to 

believe great Things of him, that he ſoon 
arrloes at the Height of that Eſteem, in 
whichT would have a Gentleman to lenow 


hbw'to place and maintain himſelf, by the 


Bacellenoy of his Behaviour and Conduct. 
Ne who has already procured the Eſteem 
gf eminent Perſons, may eaſily procure 

Favour of their famitiar Converſatlon: He 
Should, by thut Means, begin to diſplay the 
good His 'Mind'; for by agree. 
able Caiiverſ@tion, and mtring in ſuch 


Ir is then very necelſity/to bee 
fall Men, if that might be; but 


the 


om pany, * 


great Thin 


making him ther familiar Acqua; 


os 
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It may de boldly ſaid, that our Court 
(fays; our French. Author): has this Ad- 
vantage above all the reſt in the World, 
that a polite Man, tho' he ſhauld habe 
been ſo — born, that he ſcarcely dares 
approach the Great, even with the lowet 
Sbmiſtion ; if he can once make his 
Worth known, he wall ſee them, in Emu- 
lation with each other, take pleaſum in 


ntance. 
Indeed, few of our Princes and f. ſo. much 
upon the Sublimity of their Station, but 
that a Perſon who has made himſelf re- 
markable 18 excellent Behaviour, will be 
careſſed by them, and they will glory in 
having done it. Their Receptions, at leaſt, 
are obliging towards the Virtuous, and al- 
molt every Body declares; they had a thou- 
and Times rather be viſited or entertained 
by them, than hy many of the Get 
- Some Perſons in high Station would. not be 
received into good Houſes, had they not 
| great ones of their oWn,. Theſe, indeed, 
never. enter your Houle, but ygu are, in 
Pain for ſoine handſome Excuſe. to avoid 
ſeeing; them. Therefore, when he who 
has an) Virtue for his Guide and Support, 
is arrived at that Pitch of Glory, to be a 


Companion of thoſe whom he may with 
25 * 14 Honour 
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Honour call his Maſters, he ſhould 'know 
ſo wiſely how to uſe ſuch a notable Adyan- 
tage, as never to fail in any of the PE 
"ns to Perſons ſo highly advanced. 


Of polit Rxsrrors, und of thoſe that are 
1 95 troubleſome. 9 


E Would alſo take care of falling intocde 
other Extreme of ſhewing forth his Ci- 
vil u Occaſion; for at laſt, by be- 
bans may become troubleſome. 
The Great, indeed, are willing to receive 
what” is due to their Condition; but are 
much afraid of meeting with thoſe i imper- 
tinent People who are always in Ambuſ- 
cade either to draw e bad Compli- 
ment from them, or to incommode We 
by ſome, uſeleſs Service: And for the 
Furpoſe, tis no Wonder that thoſe Per- 
ſons for whom alone agreeable Things 
ſeem to have been made, find thoſe Ho- 
noursrade and heavy, ſince there is not 
one of the inferior Rank but muſt look 
N pon them as inſu table. There are 
few but would prefer an impertinent, ora” 
Auarrelſome F lone, 8 one Who is obſti- 
mate in loading with Compliments : To a 
8 0 Soul, Who thinks himſelf obliged 

E to 


41 
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to perform all the Promiſes Decen 
we gr oh a him,” fach — 
troubleſome. There are, inderd, 
Occaſions on which it is impoſlible to 
theſe Thorns ; but polite People know how 
to ſlip by them without being prick d; tis 
only new Comers, and ſuch as are inclined 
to. Coquettry, that are hurt by them: 80 
chit this diſagrecable Sort of Diſcbur 
ſeems to be confined” to the Fribbles, an 
fach other miſerable Followers as don't 
_ think themſelves to belong to the Court, 
unleſs, even in common Diſcourſe, they 
find Matter fit to be infected by their im- 
pertinent Ceremonies: But if it be true, as 
tome ſay it ĩs, chat there are Minds ſo dif- 
eaſtd as toumake that ridiculous Scirhce a 
particular Study, tis a Wonder they art not 
baniſhed from public Company, and pu- 
niſhed as Diſturbers of the public Peace: 
Fot who-more than theſe trouble human 
Society? A Gentleman who knows how 
to aſe, will never abuſe Words nor decent 
Actions, eſpetially not wien hes ap- 
proaches the-Grear,>whoiorll: ſoon: diſtatte 
Nn i 18 | 
1 ment e e oath 
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Bir, it is to be conſidered, that when 


he returns from this great World, he 
have his, Mind wel fortified, Fg 
is, Head may not. be ſurprized with Gid- 
| ing: 55 when he comes SS converſe with 
us Equals and Inferiois : For if he has 
the pas, fo be . | 
1 Rr Contempt eſt of 
oth. "This. Equality of Living in the 
Jat Wa wil with his Friends and. private 
Ferlons,. when 2 comes from under Ca- 
nales and beyond Railt, is an incom- 
| 8 0 Charm that raviſhes generous 
Tears; 135 as, nothing is more , inſup- 
Hi N bead than the Inſolence of 


a IS been diſturbed by 
| EG. of, the, Great; ſo nothing 
leales them {c nor is a more ſure 
r 00 ＋ fa 7irtue, than not being 
7 eee of ſo much 


Us ſhi 37 ieee and f- 1 
| decent Cs OMS. 


* T he who enjoys theſe Honours, 
ſhould take Care not to make his 
E 2 | Con- 


Vith the vulgar Herd, nor eſtabliſſin 
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Converſation and Friendſhip cheap, leſt it 
becomes at laſt diſtaſteful to ſuch as may 
thipk much to debaſe themſelves by being 


acquainted with him. An! er Man, 
for a thouſand Reaſons, ſhould never mix 


Acquaintance with Perſons of ill Fame. 
A familiar Salutation from a noted Sharper, 
or an abandoned Woman, or any other bad 
Token ſhewn in the Preſence of many 
Perſons of Quality, will not eaſily be re- 
paired; and undes either ny of the 
_ Company, or he himſelf, can with a good 
Grace turn it into Joke, it is great Odds 
but it leaves a bad Opinion in the Minds 
of fuch as took. particular Notice of it. It 
is therefore very necęſſar to have none but 
decent Cuſtoms, and ſuch as may not put 
us to the Bluſh before thoſe Perſons wlioſe 
Suſpicions are ſo much the more to be 
feared, as they ſeldom take much Pains to 
have them clear'd » p. "Whoever can 
leave theſe illuſtrious Aﬀemblies WIülh a 
good Grace, may reaſonably e#pe& to eh 
ter all others, and to be rw I 102 
And W ARE eee * 
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0 the Sands a 0 being 


known to the GREAT, 
** J's, PS 


ONE of the great Advantages ariſing to 
you from being thus known, is ** 
the Wicked are afraid to attack, and'the 
Envious do but with Trembling exerciſe 
their Malice againſt you; they know not 
where to pour out their Poiſon againſt 
your Life; for as they ſee your Actions 
approved on every Side, they imagine you 
have many Protectors: of your Virtue : So 
that even thoſe who hate your Glory, are 
donſtrained to join in the Publication of it, 
that at leaſt by praiſing you, they may re- 
ſerve to themſelves an Authority the bet- 
ter to blacken ſome other Perſon, upon 
pre may have beter Hold. 
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Aowevim, whether it be with great 
ot common People, with Acquain- 
tance; or Strangers, indeed, with all Sorts 
and Conditions of Men, ſome principal 
Maxims are to be obſerved, ſome Faults to 
be avoided; and ſome certain Dexterities to 
be practiſed, by which whoever thinks to 
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Wende linge and unibit- 
Boa Maxis to be: n 
Air: is to moderate your Paſſions, eſpecially 
thoſe that moſt frequently heat you in Con: 
_ verſation'; as Anger, e Intem- 
Perance in Diſcourſe, the Vanity of en- 
e to ap abore others and, 
1 enceof theſe; Indiſcretion, Ob- 
eie, baemwed, "Spins Impatience, Pre- 
15 on; and thouſand other Faults, 
which; like: dirty: Brooks, rum from thoſt 
naſty Sources: And certainly when a Mind 
is thus infected with theſe mortal 
| how can it be expected to produce. other 


+ _ than bitter Fruits? Or on thoſe who 


haue obſerved it, ſhould not immediately 


vhs endeavour to flee Ronpit, as from a Perſon 


ſelzed with ſome: contagious Diſtem "i 
Let us then be Maſters of ourfelves,” 
Learn to command our owtr Ace i 
we delire to gain thoſe of others: For it 
would not be juſt to pretend to conquer the 
Wills of ſo many polite People us are tit 
bo if we have > not firſt Jeartied as ke. | 
ä 42 A 
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quer qur own, and to give it ſuch Lays as 
{hall; at all Times be able 9 n i in 
the Center of Reaſon. 


"Of Gentleneſs enn of SPIRIT. 
7; 35 1a" 1 & wb is Foe eaſily borne. 
the have 
| form d kt gard to 7 5 & er Pleaſure, 
will know how be Gras T 8, properly 
to preſs, or delay, to bend ee 
date itſelt to Occaſions, ſo that that which 
may ſhock, cannot wound it. If. ſuch a 
one pleaſes, and if Generoſity i is not offondr 

. .of he can borrow-an Appearance; and 


* My Author's Words are, . gia frind's, 41 fraura 

5 ex a Fire 1 ; leſt ithey. _—_ 

o 0 1 W admizabld wi 

| 5 285 — of the ON EY elq- 

Quicongue ft capable at mentir; of tna d 

_ au nombre des Hennes? Whoeper is — of 

Dying; is unworthy to be number'd, among Men.—Mes 
' Jarvis bien leur tepondere [ant montir, & fans leut ap- 

. prenidve. & qule je ne dewois point/dur irs : Bur IK ne KO 

i90:anſwer them without Lying, or infarmiag them af 
that which 1 ought not to tell them. Again—Fe ne 

Pris me reſoudre d mentir, je ne ſuis point Cy pries & fe 
ne Jaure; dire que. je le ſuijs. Las Dieus vorent ma 

; 4 a eu a comſer wer ma vie par leur ful unca, Jil. 15 

veuleut, mais je ne veux point la aver par un Mrnfange ; 

4 can! allow mxſali to tell a Lye; Lam na Cyarian, nar 

can I call mxſelf ſo: The Gogs ſee my Sincerity; they 

© ab preſerve my Life-if they pleaſe, but I Will not ſave 

it bya Lye. Aud again, —1] ſuffit que Monſonge ſoit Mon- 

"Jonge, Cc. It is * that a 855 is a x Lye. See 

fi But, L. il, 22 
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5 chat reigns in his Soul: He never ph 
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4 "Te AR 1 . 
when one Expedient fails, will always have 


Wit at Hand, to invent a . more 
2M order to bring his Matters to bear. - 


of Rudencſt and Obflinacy if $p * H 


A Turbulent Man, on the 3 

who is borne away, by the firſt Mo- 
tions that aſſall him, embroils his Conduct 
in ſuch a Manner that he becomes a Bur- 


dien to all about him, and Lie to 
but en I 


himſelf. He does | 
petuoſity, and as he has neither * nor 
Rule for his Guide, all his Ooungils 
Enterprizes. are : tainted with. the. Cor 


p to give way, and is fo 
ec to his Humours and Opinions, that 
he imagines every Thing ns 
them, muſt be contrary to good Senſe. 
Theſe-poor People have a deal to ſuffer ini 


0 this World ; but an able Man behaves 
otherwiſe, and takes care not lo bec 


ſuch a Slave to his Inclinations, but that he 


ein always bend them to thoſe of the Per- 
ſon he would pleaſe: This Flexibility is 


WM 4 the * e of our £1.98 
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\ Of Conprariancy. * h 1 
E who knows how to comply, cy | 
boldly hope to pleaſe ; and tru 
of the moſt infallible Marks of a — tees 
S6ul, is to be thus univerſal and ſuſcep- 
 tible of many Forms, provided it is not 
Lightnefs, nor Weakneſs, bat Reaſon that 
directs. It is ruſtic and ſtupid to be ſo faſt 
held by one's Complexion, that one can 
never depart fromm it in a ſingle Point. A 
Perſon of a well-informed Mind can ac- 
commodate himſelf to every Occaſion, to 
ey Rencontre, and, as twas {aid of Alei- 
Sind, he is ſo complaiſant, and does every 
Thing in ſuch a Manner, that he ſeems to 
have a particular Inclination to act we 
te him do. 1 


is 
The Pouars Man PR "oe to Fl with 
rh E e of e Kinds... A 2 


FHERE a are no Tempers ſo extrax ant, 
| but he can . N £5 | 
Wrangling ;| nor fo odd, but he can find. 
Means to bear with them: If he meets 
with an angry Perſon, he can ſo dextrouſ- 
ly cede to the firſt Sallies of that Paſſion, 


N 8 e HY Thing that o 
* Es ” yo 


"+ 6 


- wn 


7 7 WF: . N com- 


8 1 1 
=: 5 ART. * 
ps! it, RR wg can inſenſibly Pct that 
cat blinded by Revenge, and by little 
and little diſarm him,.,who juſt before 
anne and Fury. - 
When, on the contrary, he meets with 
thſe gentle and cool, Temper. which never 
change their Seat, are not to be moved by 
any Injury, or rather, dare not give way 
to N for fear of being obliged to re- 
venge, he never. Wee. other than Ex- 
amples; of . Wiſdom: and Moderation of 
. Mind, and without acting the Poltroam by 
is Diſcourſes, knows ſo well how to act 
Prudent, that he never ſhocks the Sen- 
Gents. of the Verſon. whoſe Affection * 
defiges-to gain. 
Wich an amor ou e he wil pere 
fine Play: For there being few gallant Men 
at Court, but what have. been troubled 
with that gentle Folly, he will have learned 
by Experience what is g to thoſe 
Who are ſick of that Malady. He will 
=_— upon every Occafion, new Beauties 
c Graces in the Perſon low d, whichthe 
Lover*himlelf, perha . never: perceived : 
Sde can have no Charms of the Mind 
Winch he will not pratfe, nor hetle Allure- 
ments br her Countenance which, he wil 
not examine with Admiration; and to 


—— 2 


. Plaus at COR T. 83 
compleat his Complailance, he may (fays 
the Sieur Paret) in this 7 Caſe, inclin = 
a little to the Side of Flattery, with / 
Ser? of lawful. Excuſe, eſpecially if the 
End propoſed be good (,: She can have 
no Pefect, but he can, dilguiſe it by fome 
ſoftening: 
Plexion, he will ſay ſhe's brown, and that 
molt af the Beauties admired by Antiqui- 
ty were ſuch: f Der Hair be eg: he will 

prove the Taſte of the Ealians, and other 
Nene who love them füch, and that of 
the niceſt; and maſt amarous Poets, who 
never boaſt of Locks of any other Colour: 
IT ſhe. is tod meagre. and little, ſhe 9 
be ſo much more gextrovs and 1 
2 fiplb be be only iaily . If (he's very Fro 
1 the Amazanian Nuven: In fine, 


he will coyer every Imperſection with che . 


Name ofthe Periection adjaiping to i. 


Ihe Principal, . r ee 
ptincipal Thing he has" to take 


1 $1. 


appear ir in His Diſcourle ; chat his Coun- 


* Notwithſtanding o Author's, f. 3 ſokgving Phraſes, | 


we will take the Li * ye 9405 that lattefy is a 


* ſhameful Intercourſe, and uſeſul only to the Flat- 


| S. THEOPHRASTUS, 
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. 


Fein: Tf he has a black Com- 


Care of is, that Dj imulation does not. ; 


tenance 
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. ART, of A 
tenance "docs, not give his Mouth the Lye, 
nor deſtroy. in one Moment what his Wit 
has been long inventing, Certainly it is an 
unhappy Conſtraint to a free Soul, to 
often in Com * Humours ſo' 
ferent and con 
Man be never fo 


his own Mind, by . in ha 
| Manner, and torturing himſelf io ot. 


"Of L BERTY Fra; amongff polite Pons 


Br when he is amongſt polite People 
.A# who, like himſelf, are poſſeſſed of 2 
very Braneh of Generolity, Fe! will” have 
ample Amends for his irkſome Hours, 
there he may give Scope to his natural In- 

clinations, and open all his Soul; for Vir- 
tue, being uniform, unites the Opinions of 
all her Fallowers How exquifite "8 the 
Pleaſure of a well-form'd Mind, when it 
meets with others of the fame Stamp with 
itſelf ? And. how imperfect are all other 
Joe n Compariſon of his, Which are as 
pure and ſweet as his Knowledge 3 14 clear ? 
Is not the Satisfaction he <P ys the” 0 
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e great Tarxe RS, and of SILENCE. 


UT we” wuſt leave Com Aula to 
oppoſe thoſe who talk too much: Tru- 
5 11. is one of the greateſt Faults in Con- 
verſation, and is. moſt Fhurtful; in. Life, as Si- 
Tence is one of the moſt uſeful Sciences. 

. *He who has not this Command over him- 
ſelf; ought not to hazard his Fortune at 
Court: This Virtus may ſeem eaſy, to ac- 
quite, and yet it may be ſaid there is none 
more difficult, nor more. rare. There are 
more Ferſons valiant, liberal, moderate 
in their moſt violent Paſſions, than there 

2 ho. can. wiſely hold their Peace. 
Ibere is ſcarce a more evident Proof of our 
e Imprudence, than that the 
Viſe ea have declaimed againſt the 
Tongue, as the moſt pernicious (though 
x muſt. be allowed. _ alſo the - moſt 
icful);Part,of Man, according to its Uſe 
or, Abuſe. They haye all taught us, that 

i was not tied with ſo many natural Bands, 


nor incompaſſed with ſo, many natural 
Ramparts. as it is, but to give us- Notice, 
that. pecch, like a precious Treaſuxe, is 


ee n 3 e Government of the 


gt a PDongue 
= 4 1 
; 1 LF «a 


% me ANT. 5 
oa is ifs delicate an Affair, that Words 
eannot abundantly overflow, without great 
Danger. The Abuſe of Speech is fo uni- 
verſal, that it may be truly ſaid, that one's 
own Tongue is one's moſt dangerous Ene- 
my. Again, they who give this un- 
bounded Looſe to their Tongues, err greatly 
againſt the Sweets of le Some 
- of theſe would not for the World let us 
_ eſcape; without tiring you ty Death with a 
particular Recital of al the Affairs and Diſ- 
putes of their Relations and Neighbours : 
In Cemparies where theſe appear, ſcaree 
any one elſe can : If a Perſon of 
good Senſe begins a ſerious Diſeourſe, 
have the Impudence to interrupt en by 
their” fooliſh Prate ; for their Minds be- 
ing too weak to follow a Train of judicions 
Neaſbning, they have immediate We 
to their own Babble. acking like-thoſe lame 
Beggars, who being. ſet on Horſeback, gal- 
lop before thoſe they * eould not follow-on 
Foot. — They Have e the pleaſanteſt, 


er moſt wonderful [n the 
te 


Word to tell; and yet they 

the fame Plays to 3 are at 

ſame Time ſo eld and eold, - that the firſt 

Word offends the moſt pitient Eur. Their 

veſt Stories are either of their own fine 
| e ; owe, 
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Doings, or of thoſe of the late Monſieur de 
Biran, or of ſome other Captain of the laſt 
Age ; and when they undertake to talk of 
News: they are fo. incapable” of chuſing 
the good, and ſuch as People are deſirous 
of Knowing, that they amuſe themſelves 
rather with 'exhibiting ſome Gazette of 
Things paſſing at Mexico or Goa, becauſe 
they are a great Way off, but take no Care 
to inform us of the. Siege of Cazgal, or of 
the Progreſs made by the Hbllaniders i in the 
Lot Chumries, berauſe that is but at our own 
ee In a word, all their Diſcourſes 
ſo prepoſterons, that in their Months 
become bad, and thoſe that 
ca 1 loſe all their Grace: So that 
he only who knows how to keep eep Silence, 
knows how to ſpeak. Homer, who de- 
ſigned eo repreſent Therjites as the moſt im- 
pertinent and urge vicious Perſon in the 
Grecian C at the Siege of Troy, paints 
not of his Fachs with 15 5 ) op 
that of his being a great and inſup able 
Talker; and in one abe makes e ier 
gamenmion box his Ears with a der 5 
reach thoſe to keep Silence ug have not 
learned to fpeak; 


The Reader will femotkbier* "that my Nen, 5 
Printed An 634 r 
hen what is juſt ſaid was applicable. 


ac 


© The ART * 
Now thoſe who are poſſeſſed with this 


prating-Demon, are not only troubleſome 
by tiring your Ears with their ridiculous 


3 ables, but are further obſerved to be fre- 
uently vain, to be Blaſphemers, Slan- 
erers, remarkable Lyars, and beyond Mea- 

ſure curious to know the Secrets of others, : 


that they may have the Pleaſure of enter- 


taining. the 6 ſt Comer that wil give "them 


a Hearing. 

This laſt is one af th wel feat 
and blackeſt Vices that defile the wicked 
Soul. I ſhall ſpeak of the reſt juſt men- 


tioned, in their proper Places; at preſent I 


can't but be almoſt univerſally y angry, an- 


oy with almoſt the. whole human Race, 
o are ſo faithleſs, that ſcarce one can be 


found ſo to keep the Secret of another, a 


not to give way to the preſſing ; 
ucxect 


of communicating it, at leaftto, 2 a 
and intimate Friend. : 


The Inſtance of Migas,/ the” Was g 


2 8 78 proves this Truth. That p 
King defiring to hide the Jong Aﬀes Ear: 
which Apollo in Spite had cauſed to gow 
inſtead o his own, took uncommon Care 


to cover them with the great purple Dara, | 


E he commonly wore: But they 
9 e * N 
WITS ir : 


1 
* 


Z we rd „ A} 920: 
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ber: Vet this Barber durſt not for his 
Life reveal the Secret; and yet, at laſt, be- 
ing hard preſled with the Difficulty. (for 
almoſt all Mankind are in this Particular 
ſhamefully weak, as was juſt obſerved) he 
relalved to diſcharge himſelf of the heavy 

Burden, in a ſecret. Place in the F relds., 

where having looked round about, and ſee⸗ 
ing himſelf quite alone, he made a deep 
| Hole 1 in the Earth, went into it, and bow- 
ing down,  whiſper'd as ſoftly as he could, 
King Mipas bas Aﬀes Bars. Being thus 
in ſome Meaſure eaſed, he fills the Hole 
up again, that theSecret might not get out; 

but he did not ſtop it ſo cloſe, but there 
remained a little void Space, in which the 
Rain-Water having 12 ſtood, a Sort 1 
Moraſs was made, out of which grew a 
Quantity of Reeds; theſe Reeds by Rule 
and little attractec the Words which 
the Barber had uttered in the Place where 
they grew; ſo that the leaſt Wind that 
moved them (ſays the Fable) made them 
whiſtle and repeat the ſame Words; King 
Mipas has Aſſes Ears. How many do 
we daily find of this Barber's Temper, rea- 
dy to burſt, with a Secret? Their Tongue 
(lays an antient Writer). ſeems to be fo 
picreed, that it. can hold. nothing., Pe | 


I x, Tr Skro ART $$: 
4 their Conceptions run off that Way, and 
4 their imprudent and: blundering Talk, like 
| an Artow:ihat ſtraight up, falls back up- 
979 — as well as upon others; ſo 
that one of the es of this 
1 Vice is, that beſides the Ridiculouſucſs of 

; i e "LN ner aer n are 
afflicted wich it. 8 | 
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RU v every on Ah is cpble of 
- knowing and enjoying the Fang 
of, the Gentlemen we are | 
Aud cheriſn, and admire e ; 
ſince tis they alone who amidſt the Filth 
of theſe — which I have cenſured, and 


C 
* RI" . n 1:44 <> 
* 0 = * 
2 * — > - * — 
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= 
- 


1 many mare nat fit to be named; I ſay, tis 

1 they alone Who, admidſt theſe, preſerve = 
] | | thoſe pure and innocent Manners, which, 

[ it is ſaid, compoſed the Delights of the State 
*1 of Innocence: But we wy 00 VO lay, 
_-. 9 CGE imail. 4 
3 Of (their: Pane ac. 
4 | now admirable it is to viewy them a- 
1 midſt ſo many Rocks and Shelves 
3 that 8 rar Court; now avoiding 


the 


Plaeg u Cu r. „ 


the Shock of ſome pointed Rock, now re- 
liſting the Pore of{cme contrary Wind, 
and then yielding to the Violence of the 
Waves; and in Places where others dare pt 
attempt tb fail, to ſee them paſs without, the 
leaſt Danger: Their Conduct is accom- 

with ſo much Prudence, that ſcarce 
any 1 Darkneſs can make it err. * 


| Goveriimelit of tbe Toicvu 


RB. Government of the Tongue, in 
particular, is ſo certain with them, 
that it er runs before 8 Wit: Their 
Judgment, always keeps it within the 
Bounds af Reafon, and they can retain the 
Rapidity of its Motion, with more Power 
than a well-formed Sluice can ſtem the 
* tuoſity of a gutted or the Ravager of 
Auth | 


"Boi; in doing Goop, 


"HEY have ſo early bent their Souls to 
Good, and fo ae Was themſelyes 
to flee from the Vices that ſpoil Converſa- 
tion that it ſeems but natural in ibem to ex- 
ereile all the Virtues which the Wiſe them 
Tlyes do not find it very caly to Feile. a 
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THOUT Study, | they are coutte ds 
and civil; not fs ready to ſerve 


f. 


150 reſpect thofe who are about them, and 


to honour their Equals, but even to Yield 

many Things to ther Inferiors. And theſe 

T kf. ſucceed the better with them, for 
being done without the leaſt Conſtraint. 


 Famibor CONVERSAT LON. 


cckss to them in ſo eay, M6» 
greeable, that there is none but would 


21. to approach them; and when you 
are accuſtomed to them, you find ſo. much 


' Gentleneſs of Spirit, Probity of Soul, and 
ſo much good Senſe in their "Diſcourſe, ths 


it is happy for the Man who can W 
whole Life in ſuch Company. 


 Gentlengf of SIR 1 r. 


W HEN you ſpeak, they are attentive 


without interrupting you, and when 


it is Time to anſwer, they do it with Or- 
derand Judgment. Tt the Propoſition you 
have laid before them will not bear the 


Teſt of Reaſon, they ſhew the ga: 4 
3 0 * 


Sto 


* — 


5 IV” . Reo TD; 


A och Solidity ſoever it may be, they 


A Pleafmg at Cov T. dy 


with ſo many Softenings, and fo” much 
Modeſty, that you perceive yourſelf more 


| 7 e many others: Rarely do you 


[ee them vexed, or perceive them ſo much 
as Mocked at the fooliſh Things done in 
theit Preſence ; for they have accuſtomed 
their Taſte not to take pet at every diſ- 
agreeable Thing: Knowing, as they do, the 
infinite Diverſity of Forms, of which Man's 
Mind is capable: There are no Opinions ſo 


ridiculous, nor fo far contrary to their Senſe, 


as to be able to weund them: Nor do 


tale TEES . 711 | * Let rn 
1: Manner of uttering what they know, ) 


e- 
TT \ 


" they khow upon every Occafion ; nay, 


when they are in Company, unleſs they 


have Opportunity of ſpeaking very 2 pro- 
v5, they rather chuſe' to continue filent a 


whole Day, than to ſay: the fineſt Things 


in the World at an improper Time. 


> T1} 1 


»Modefty in Jups ING and SPEAKING, 


1 


300 GAIN, When they do ſpeak, with how 


| je 


EE; 


HEY don't indifferently ſcatter what | 


never 
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ing of himſelf, ſince 


neyer; pronounce with an Air of Authority, 
nora Vifagreeable Accent, but / ith all the 
T emperature that may ſoſten the imperi- 
ous Lone, and take away all Suſpicion of 
Sufficiency: Vou ſhall never hear them ſpeak 
of their Anceſtors, nor of thæmſelves ;, they 
knownhole to he Speeches that no. Body is 


fond of hut he who makes them, and, chat 


there are fexy ſo modeſti. uttered, but, they 
ſeem to be tioged with Vanity; and in 
fact, howcgan; you believe. a Harſon ſpeak- 
t himſelf, ſince there are fo, few. can 
be heheved when. they peak of others, 
At An TRV. ton 
EWNin their Diyerſions and lels ſeri- 

"ous Diſcourſe, fome' Strokes of Wit, 
and / Effects r 


ways, appear When they; are pleaſed: to 
late Stor ies, 'J they pes „tell Tidiculous 


ones; you are never ate Lo ſor che Cream 


ofaheir Jolk ib ie eicher co me, or ſa;par- 
tieulur, that you are never tited i heſore it is 
finiſhed. gh 88.25 Wa 

A111 ER SAD Suk rn what 
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Wen moſt lovely and valvable 
W Vittues 


118, that whatever they * 
| 1 


ot, 


| 


r 


more odious and execrable than Atheiſm; 


| Pleafing u Covnr. 93 
it is always the Tur; and they are re- 
11 ee e- in ne their n 


125 Lying 


Gather ene de 

ſecret Murder; and what is eſteem'd more 
ſervile and unworthy a Man of Honour 
than that? Shall we thoſe perjur d 
Wretches, who, after. ing their Faith 
to keep the Secret of a Friend, or an- 


all Lavvs divine; and human, preſume to 
entire Ruin of thoſe from whom they 
received it? A bold Wit ſays, that this 
Kind of Perfidy is, in certain Senſes, 


for the Atheiſt, who does not believe in 


God, does. not injure him ſo much by 


not conceiving that he is, as he who knows 
hini, believes in him; #d yet, to mod 
num, falſely ſwedrs by his Holy Name: 


eee it is by an An- 

WhO ſays, that to -yialate Faith; is 
_ that we deſpiſe God, and (Fear 
and can an * be imagmed 
ond abominable, Ga to/aCt the'Poltroon 


towards Wen, and be willing to ſhe: that 


you are hardy 3 God ? The remark- 
vi? able 


other Perſon, tho' it be 4 Violation of 


Fiche Hotter of this Viee * be 


„„ CART 

able Inconvenience that follows this 

55 1 gularity is; that ohr Intelligence 

9 being conducked by by Words only, he who 

them, betrays publie Society: 'Tis 

: 2 communicate 

| dur Thoughts and Wills z and if we are 

 HUefeated in that, the Rand that unites us 

EF together us broken; and we know — 
SBther no more: If we are deceived 

| bur Commerceisdiſturb'd; and the Band: 

ot | of Policy diſſolved; and; in fine, that Con- 

Voerſation of which we nem. ſpeak, is but 


. an infamous and ſordid Trafic of Malice. 

N But it's: Time to paſt on to another Part 

1 of Converſation, in which we. ſhall con- 
ll | ſider Rallery and Jet. Dan stab u 
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| | N e. 15 a., Kind t, D iſcpurſe a 
W | At. little more free than ordinary, didnt 
Hamething ofthe © ng. Quality. mixed | 
= ith at, "The Uſe of which. BY — at 
1 ong the gallant, and is not baniſhe 

=_ 8 the moſt intimate Friends 
1 at.Court. Whether or no it be 4. reaſon- 
ahle Cuſtom, ſeems a pretty difficult Queſ- 
1 tion on, and WP: Our S We to be 


my: examined, \ Dow) ie ve bia in er. 
1 : * 
1 : 
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A i e eee, | | 
Ir is very true, that 1 


within the Bounds of Decency, gently 
'd at | 


feeds. Converſation, which wou 


become cold and tireſome, without theſe 


agreeable Iuterludes of little Contrarieties, 
with which it is diverſified, awak' d, and 
te- animated: Theſe ſeem to give it freſh 
Vigour, and new Graces, Moſt Minds ra- 


pies them in ſerious Thought; and as that 
which provokes Laughter naturally pleaſes, 
ſo they eaſily reject Companies where the 
Diſcourſe is always in the ſame Strain, to 


follow thoſe where theſe Amuſements are 


to be found : For if that Exerciſe did not 
keep their Wit in Breath, and awake them 
from Time to Time, they wou'd at laſt be in 
Danger of falling into a Lethargy ; and 'tis 


properly in ſuch Companies that ſuch Diſ- 


- courſes are in vogue. From whence it ſeems 

to follow, that polite People happening to 

meet with them, wou d acquit themſelves but 
ill of their Duty, and wou'd want Vivacity, 


it they did not employ themſelves by pri- 


vateering with theſe little Ralleries, which, 


— 


"al F indeed, 


4 


ther ſeck after that which diverts with 
ſome Sort of Joy, than that which occu- 


„ MW Ar 

| indeed, are never ſo ſweet in the 

F ning, but at laſt they leave ſome little 
= - Sourneſs in the Mind, which is not always 
candy 1 51 

Wh g end * 


Rhterny dhe when | 


AA 5 


O all che Droll/ I ever ew, 9 
obſerved any ſo modeſt, but that if 
CI ne Re- 
Free; one of the Parties let ſlip fome 
hat had fome' Tincture of Anger, 
of at leaſt of Spite in it. And tho 
Aiſſemble or conceal their Reſentment, tis 
o much the greater, as tis only Vanity 
that eſſes it: For it ſeems to be a 
Law ef this Play, that the Liberty of 
Biting wthe Quick might be the more in- 
ſolent, that he who' is firſt vex' d ſhall-loſe 
the Game. Be it as it will, he who makes 
the dulleſt Reply, bas not only the Shame 
of ſeeing Himſelf overcome in Point of 
Wit, which is a Thing we rarely give up; 
but he Ralleries by which his Adverſary 
ſo cloſely preſs d him, generally leave ſome 
| 1 in his Soul, Jadge therefore. 
1 the whole, whether it is more rea- 
=. Fonable and ſure, for him who deſires to 
1 pleaſe,” not to uſc Rallery at all, or to re 


 Plenkng Zak CounT. yy 
the Droll at the Hazard of loſing a Friend, 
of any 3 


%% / J r 
TESTS are not ſo dangerous, ided 
ce Imagination that — Whlbk 

conſults 2 Judgment a little before they 
are given out: And they have emineritly 
this Particularity in them, that they don 

nl pleaſe thoſe Who hear them, as all 
1 do, but alfo cauſe the Author 
to be much adinir'd. He or the who has 
this Gift of hitting Matters' off upon many 
Subjects, ſeems to be ſomething more 
than human, or to have ſome particular 
Genius which conſtantly raiſes the Sou} 
above Matter: And we frequently ſee 
thoſe, who have a graceful” way of uſing 
this Talent, -adorn'd at the Eme Time 
with many excellent Qualifications of 
Mind. There are few great Men among 
the Ancients; who have not left us 
oy and our Age has produced ſome, 
, beſides this Faculty of Imagination, 
haze all the other Faculties of the Soul of 

io perſect a Temperature, that they have 

been judg d capable of the moſt difficult 
Fo: rg in 
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bk rt to be bferved 3 in YE 
NO: agreeably to uſe ſo rare a Thing 
as a Jeſt is, Rules muſt be obſerved, - 
and we muſt. keep within Bounds, or it 
will often loſe all its Grace. We muſt re- 
member who we are, hat Rank the Per- 
n bears whom wo deſign to touch, the 
n of the Thing we wou'd be witty 
| pon, . the Occaſion, the Company. and, 
2 m_ the Thing we are going to ſay. 
and whether there be ee kd: n B 
will paſs for a Joke. lire hs 
Whatever — (pa or Beauty there. 
may. be bn this Sort of Chat, yet it dogs 
not become the Gentleman ever to relate 
Tales or Rencontres upon any Subject, how 
agrecable ſdeyer, if the Grace of them 
can't be expreſs d without Grimaces and 
ridiculqus Geftures, The leaſt Action in 
awhich there's any Air of Buffoonery, is un- 
Worthy the Part he is to repreſent, and as 
he ſhould take care todiverſify his Diſegurſe 
by theſe agreeable Subtilties, he ſhould at 
the ſame Time take care that they mayn't 
be thought affected: Therefore, + robe; 
perceives theſe ſhar 1. Arrows upon His 
*Fongue's End, he ſhou'd not always let 
Na — to — ** * 


ien 


TT 9 
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than diminiſh his Authority, or tranſgreſs 
again Decency. 
He will particularly take care never by 
Scoffs to attack the Diſtreſs d, nor even 
the Wicked': For the natural Inclinatien 
that moſt Men have to be mov'd with 
Pity for the preſſing Calamities they ſec 
thoſe miſerable People affficted with, hin- 
der us from laughing at them; and the 
Wicked deſerve 2 more ſevere Putiſhment 
than mere Words. Tis only the Vain- 
glorious that we don't ſpare, even in the 
moſt deplorable State they can fall into, ſo 
_ <SGious'is' Preſumption, en Ene it is 
RHKick under. 
The Petſons we ou ht exrefully to 

e, ate thoſe who pie the pu 

* oice, and who are generally 4d 
"the World, becauſe it may ſometimes 

n that thinking to' ſhock them by — 

ding Expreſſion, we find not ſo many 
Approvrs ts 'Condemners of the Intended 


wy 


It is alſo very F e coniler, that 
'weſhbn'd — wound by ſuch Attempts 
_ «the higher Powers, who give Order and 

Motion to the Stare, nor yet Perſons in 
eminent Stations; tbr in fome Countries) 
"uw FOTO and the other little leſs dan- 


F 3 | gerous 
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Berous: And there is n ives to 
mich Offence to that Sort of a whoſe 
Mind are delicate and tender to the 
= Zinalleſt Injurics, as Contempt does, and 
1 the moſt modeſt Ralleries ſeem to have 
me Mixture of it. We ſhould not £o 
fo far, in their Preſence, as to joke upon 
82 383 n 
Vices 


10 * 
"# 
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* 97 ſure tis pc cit) tg t0-. 


_ agdinft drolling upon the 2 


* any biting Word; 
"and. "ey mat be mar bratal than Bears, 43 
wm 5 whe 
Rewen, not only from 
E againſt, but alſo ee tall 
Word, or any Thought be- 
R for them, 4 — . to Nn 
* Now. the E a. 
chieſly in its being i * Marp, clear, 
Sragefully utter d, e 
_ Priety, it does not ſeem. to be ſtudied 


a ä which 12 


on. 


, oy 424 Cour. op 
ſon the Reſpondent is more eſtimable 
than n 3 
of being pre to the various Sarts o 
js D 
may ſome Time treat upon — 
3 3 but it wou d now be too long. Nor 
tall I offer apy Examples, becauſe the 
old ones are common, and thaſe which 
are modern, it won d be difficult to ex- 


hüidbit wich all their Grace, without, for 


the moſt Fart, naming Names. 


Of the Differences of Aor, Manness, 
and CONDITIONS, that are to be can 
Aauered. 
17 now remains; that we conſider: the 
Differences of Age, Mapgers, and Cup- 
ditions of Fortune which are to be met 


with among ſo many Men into whoſe 
Converſation we happen to be caſt. We 


don't converſe. with young le as we 
do with old ones, and the Diſcourſes that 
are agreeable to both, little agrge with 
thoſe in whoa Age has temper'd the 
Viera che two Extremes : we 
don't behave in the ſane Man- 
ver to the Good at che Rad. when wehap- 
gen to he phhiged to be with hem ; nor to 


r dale Fan d thoſe whom e 


1 


* 


* 
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_Karcely know; nor to the Joyous as to 
the NMelanchol. and Severe; nor yet to the 
Proud as to thoſe who are civil and 

lite,” Amongſt this Confuſion of different 

'Humours, a very clear Judgment is cer- 
tainly neceflary to diſtinguiſh nicely ; but 
it muſt be a very penetrating one clearly 
to diſcover the intereſted, from the ſincere 
Man. Theſe who are born Gentlemen, 
and with all the Qualifications that ſhould 
accompany Nobility, chiefly ſtand 
Points of Honour : Thoſe who have little 
more than their Riches to recommend 
them, are glad to be admired upon that 
Account: 'Thoſe mw are in high Sh 
expect great Submiſſion ; and in 

* — 4 are in happy 8 
deſire to have * Knee bow'd: before their 
| good Fortune. 


. GENTLEMAN aui * im 
4 5 5 if. * ay An Sorts of 


—_—  : * 9 judges what his own sta- 
tion may politely permit him to re- 
lax, or retain, in Point of courteous Beha- 


Hour towards the various Sorts of People 
he has to deal with, that he may do no- 
bing beneath * 5 So excellent 

is. 


Plinfing at Cour. 195. 


* 


is his ſud ment, that without Flattery or 


Stretch'of Complaiſance, he eaſily obſerves 
Epiftetus's Ruſe, To: ſubmit to the 
Opinions and Wills of the Great; to 
e conſent, - as far as we can, to thoſe 
ol out Equals; and gently to rn. 
0. thoſe that are below us. 


Lasr Przcerr of the Converſation of 
 EQUALS.. 


0 theſe three Maxims I-add, for the; 
laſt and general Precept, that he ne- 
| ver e to ceaſe any one by Con- 
verſation, till he has; conſidered his Hu- 
our, his Inclinations, and Temper of 
Mind; that he may neither advance too 
high, nor deſcend too low, but keep ſo 
near, as to adjuſt every Diſcourſe to his Ca- 
pacity; But if he meets with People as able 
a ſuppoſe. himſelf to be, I only recom- 
mend a ſtrict Attention to what is ſaid, I 
and to what he ſays himſelf, that he may = 
not only make proper, but agreeabſe | 
Aten. and. keep hus, Imagination briſk, 
that he may, adorn them w ch all the 
. n. and Adtion... th 
; In 4 | . , , 4 


.. | . 10 694; Con- 
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N. OW, r having waited. . Wit. 
= N eourfing with r . 
w it remains, that we ſpeak 
D e be held with che La- 
dies, of which F. e faid; that as it is 
the ſweeteſt and eeable, ſo tis the 
moſt difficult and deli of : "others. 
The Converſation of Men is more vi 17 
— em — ax Kis 1.4 


2 


1 g 

neſs, ſooner 9 litele F Gra 
"OR to expole.them. r 4 
een an 6 lie ber.. 
PHERE is no Place. wherein this 
Sort of Converſation is Sen with fo. 
5 and Apparel, as in the 
Louvru when the Qpeens held the Circle *, 
Ar rather when'they fat forth (as it wete) 
7 brody 3 er was ever won- 
derful and peedect 4n eee, Who- 


„be Reader will fee this is to be referr 44 the 
Num hen. our A 8 Wine. 


8 cver 


P = 


Flo af Cour. 07 
ever has read in the Poets, the Magni- 
ficence of thoſe celebrated Aſſemblies 
which are held in Heaven, when Juno 
ſends to call all the Goddeſſes to be pre- 
tent at the Pomp of ſome extraordinary 


Feftivity.; or rather, whoever bas taken 
the ee of obſerving n a rene Nig, 
the Moon, 4 Mylion of Stars, 
ſhining with ſolwely and neat aSplendour, 
and diffuſing ſo clear. a Light, that the 
ns = ſeem ſo _ Rays, which 
ws as ſhe paſſes, or Sparks 
may pu to hunk e 
may to at 
riows and fine Ladies — Cudons, 
= ogy by por eng a 
they poſſeſs that's charm 
| .admurable. And to peak the 
Tach, when vr ate before theſe great 
Light, "there's ſcarce a _— of 
7 rage, as not to percewe tlecretly 
tempted, to defire to be ſo far a-Gentle- 
man, as to deſerve the Honour of ap- 
EN , and ef being looked upon 
y them as by favourable Planets, that 
malte aur Inclinations and Fortunes happy 
W 
The 
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A. Per this divine Cirele, i in whi 
may be ſaid to be the true Center c 
all the PerfeRtions of Body and Mind, 

the other Ladies are ſeen, as of leſs Bright- 
' neſs, to ſhine in an Orb. inferior to that 


| ot gives Life Io to all * 


D 


Not far from cheſt as in a "oy 


apart, ; pear a Crowd of young Nymphs, 
Who, 1 


what Place they pleaſe in that a 
Inbloſure: And whilſt the Queens 


their Thrones, ſet forth their Glory to the | 
Eyes of the 1 Court, theſe . — 


- Daughters, or rather theſe young Suns, 
: cauſe. their Brightneſs to be admired from 
anqther Quarter, and-ſubject to their Em- 
4 Elbe e the 9 9 1 moſt ungovernable 


Of #4 ES of "the Louykx, 
and of the INCONVENTENCES. * 
ing it. 1 25 4 


HE Lobvnr i 15 Joubeleh the 


T Theatre of Female Converſation, but 
che. firan ge Confuſion of it is ſo trouble- 
| ſome, 


e wanderin 1 1 Fires, freely tale 


— 
— — 
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ſome, eſpecially. at the magnificent! Hours 
of the Evening, that the beſt Converſa- 


- | 
pp 


tions are tinctured by it. A good Com- 


pany is no ſooner formed; but it is imme- 
diately ſullied by the Approach of ſome 
Perſon, or the Sweetneſs of it i is im- 


bittered by the Preſence of ſome grèat 


one; or altogether conſtrained by the Near- 


meſs of ſome Court Spy, who has merce- 
nary Ears, and uſes them as Phyſicians 
do Leeches: So that in that Phe, tis 
by Ohance, or by Force, rather than by 


Choice, that you are engaged in Conver- 
ſation, and are oſten join'd with one, 
:whorm; i in-another Place, ou would haye 
avoided as the Plague. We muſt» there- 


fore repair to the City, and obſerve who, 


among the Ladies of Note, are efteem'd 
the moſt polite, and entertain the fineſt 
Aſſemblies ; and (if we can) we muſt get 
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1 Have reſerved - this. Place to 


peak of 
ſome leſſer Precepts, which ſeem mare 
Proper to be exerciſed among Ladies than 
Gentlemen: Indeed moſt of thoſe which 


5 * before examim d, come alfb into 


Practice 


Admittance, that they may endeavour o 
e Means of their Acquaionzace N 


"9 


Tx x ROAD Big 
Females, every NOW: ard 
muy, they are fo nearly al- 
* 2 
| ale a perfect Chain of 
ans ad Niemes, [ue b9 
He who would frequent theſe curious: 
' Dlaces;: and enter into the Converſation of 
' Ladies, ſhould. farſt take care to make h 
Re I roms 
1 reg arance 
9 twp Parts, Ge//wre and 
Kar; — the IT 171 
2 Droje — 
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rs OR this be, he. ſhould” nöt let 
too much Care be obſerveck in his Neat- 
neſs, - of the Propriety of his Preſm: Ina 
"NE to be exact is worſe than the con- 
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* 


That Sort of Study is not becoming, 
among Women: A Man is ya 
fine; but wWHen he does not think ſo. Pro- 
_— he be 'cleauly, 0 rr 


i l ike hy Linge by: aways 

fine and clean; that he wears good Stock- 
"ings"; that, if his Cl6aths are not rich, 
they are, at leaſty nemhier old nor dirty; 
that his Hat be not eld, but of the ne weſt 
Faſhion; his Perriwig, or Hair, accord - 


* 


ing to the Mode: And; particularly, that 
his Peeth and Mouth de alvrays clean, that 
his Breath mayn't be — in Conver- 


ſation. To be more nice than this would 
1 We: frequent- 

{ee ſuch as return — or 
Hunting, ragged and duſty, mote 
ble toi the Ladies than thoſe 
| Nia ef War who-are' afraid of being 
"motel by che Sun ** B 


n. 8 N 


Of ACT ION, which is the Soul of Mord. 

ACTION, which is a Part 'of that 
n * of which we have 

b 


li 


* * 
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ſpoken, ſhould alſo be carefully conſider d, 
it, being the Soul of Diſcourſe: Indeed, 
Words are very languid if they a 
not aſſiſted by it. We ſee the neſt 
Things in ſome People's Mouths ſeem 
dead, or at leaſt ſo cold that they don't 
affect; whilſt others can animate the 
ſmalleſt Matters with ſo much Grace, that 
Na- delight all that hear them. | 


Vorn, Coun TENANCE, GesTurs. 


B U'T to conquer two Senſes at once, 
and to beſiege the Mind by the Eyes 
and Ears, great Care muſt be taken that 
the Tone of the Voice be —_ 
ſharp, too: ſonorous, nor yet too, feeb 
but, on the” r that it be ſweet, 
clear, diſtin, full and neat, eaſily 
trating the Soul, < Me" meeting with any 
Reſiſtane. | 
The Epuntenance is allo a Part of that 
Action by which we may become agreea- 
ble. It conſiſts in a juſt Situation of the 
whole Body, forming that Mien fo much 
_ eſteem'd-by the Ladies: But it receives its 
Perfection by the Movement of the Face, 
which ſhould be always ſerene, ſweet! . 
and courteouſly entertaining all the Wor! 
4 * the Face may be ſaid to go- 


vern. 
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vern the eee Appearance, ſince 

tis Gs what which beſeeches, threatens, flat- 

ters, and teſtifies our Joy and Grief: In 


it our Thoughts are 4 before we hw 
The Eyes, Je 


q Speech, and tis by them that our Soul 
| 


an eſpecial Manner, rn 
Frequently | nuns out of us, and 
une e eee io rob 
her of her Secrets. 


Plenſingr ar Cow r. 115 
Comvranancr due fo the FEMALE Sex. 


N co af all this Care, to 
| thew an agreeable Ounlide,.. the firſt 
and chief Precept to be obſerved. by him 
who would pleale the Fair Sex, is, to ho- 
nour them with all p and becoming 
Rept nnd. 5 on. 
Will they allow us to ay, that it is an 
Eichel their being the weaker Veſſels, 
that chen are of an imperious Humour ? 
And that by Authority over 
che other Sex, they, in fome meaſure, re- 
pair their natural Defect, the Want of 
Strength? And that, tis for theſe Rea - 
fon, all choſe Action are ſo agrecable to 
- thom,; which . Obedience and Re- 
ſpect ? Will they low us to Lay, that he 
is. generally moſt in favour. with them, 
| -whow Till in bending and ſubcttng 


"_— them 15 1 I7ée ©} 
2 vou ſhould- never introduce 
Converſation, any other than ſuch. 
2 Words as entertain Kings; and, if 
vou ate one of thoſe. who can never | 
. ., but on Horſeback, you ſhould paſs on to 
the. Wars, without 1 — — on the Ladies: 
That Ser B too gentle _ peaceable to 


"Wax en and Quareliog ;. Loi 


% e N Wan 


little „* terrifies, and che leaſt Cor- 


tradition diſheartens hem. 
The ableſt among them have Minds 0 
tender, as to be wounded"by the leaſt Di- 
putation that oppoſes their Sentiments, and 
- offends their Wit: 80 that thoſe who can 
eafily ſubmit to their Wills and Opinions, 
can never be upon ill Terms with, nor fail 
to be efteem'd by, them: In a word, it is 
dere all the delicate Rules of Complaiſance 
muſt be put in Practice ; here the hum- 
- bleſt Submiffions become every Man!” 
. * Certainly there are other Reaſons beſides 
_ thoſe generally alledged, for thus Honour: 
Ds. Ladies: Indeed there” is great 
aftre in doing it, but if that were the 
om y Motive, the Brutal. rather than the Polite 


Patt of Mankind, would be moſt aſſiduous 


in it. Again, were it in Confideration of 
their erving our Species only, few but 

Philoſophers,” and thoſe Who meditate 
upon Principles and univerſal Cauſes, wou wou'd 
© eſteem” them: Or onde more, if it were 
only in Acknowledgment of the Faifts they 
' endured, by carrying us nine Months in 
their Boſorns, bringing ug forth into the 
World, nouriſching us, ring the Deſe ets 
of our Infancy, and ſometimes of our Age ; 
Were it on acccount of theſe merely, we 


ſhould, 
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ſhould be apt the Honour to ur 
Mothers che, not only, 

But tis their Virtus we reſpect, which 
hath as many more Charms than that of 
ous; own Sex, as it hath Graces, and is. 
accompanied with the Rays of Beauty to 
procure Admiration. In a word, it is in 
nothing different from that of Men; and 
Plutarch was in the right, to be n= 
aus in maintaining it to be the ſame; 
proving it, as he does, by many Inſtances; 
comparing the higheſt "Actions of Men 
with thoſe. of Women, conferring their 
Lives, as we do Pictures copied by the. 
fame Hand from the ſame Or ginal: And 
after all, if the Magnificence lays he) of 
Queen 8 is as ſhining as that of 
Kins Seſeſfris; if Janaquilla s Prudence 
is. not leſs than that of KING Servius; if 
Porcia's Courage equals that of Brutus; 
if Jamoclea does not fall ſhort of the Mag- 
nanimity of Pelgpidas; why ſhould they 
not be reverenced in the ſame Manner, and 
rewarded | with the ſame Praifes ? But if 
there be ſome Difference found, tis not 
in the Nature of the Virtue, but in the 
Perſons exerciſing it, who, not being of 
the ſame Humour, practiſe i it alſo. in a dif- 
e Manner, Acbilles was valiant in one 


ner, 


* 
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Prudence Was not like Ne s 3- or Was 
Cato: juſt as Agpeftlans was: Neither did 
ner that Alyſtis loved her's; nor Was Cor 
nelia generdus with the fame Air that G. 
ors was: And yet we-cannot-eonclade 
om this, chat Valour, - Prudence, and 
Juſtice, are eaoh af the Plural Number ; 
nor that theſe Virtues can each be multi- 
pticd into different Species: But we 
may conclude; from what has been ſaid, 
that the Generofiry of Females is the fame 
with that of Males; and that the Diffe- 
rence of their Sex makes none in their 
FUirtacew n en N 
Fa NAT ES aneoefſary in Cou RTS. 
O this muſt be added, that without 
<= Females, the fineſt Courts in the 
World ward remain - forrowful and lan- 
wiſhing, without Ornament, Splendour, 
55 or any Sort of Gallantry: It muſt be 
acknowledged that their Prefence alone 
awakens the Wit, and animates the Ge- 
neroſity of all thoſe who have any Senti- 
ments of either. This- being true, as it 
certainly is, how ftupid muſt the Men be 
who refuſe Reſpects and Honours to thoſe 
N : | who 


* 
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who give them Glory, or at leaſt inſpire 
them with the Defire of acquiring it? 
Now theſe Reſpects conſiſt in a certain 
Manner of Humility and Re- 
verence by Geflures, or Words, which teſ- 
kify an extraordinary Eſteem for the Per- 
ſons toward whom we expreſs them. 
They are alſo expreſſed by Adbions, and 
there are a thouſand little Cares to be taken, 
1 to be done 1 Ladies, 
which being timed, and o eated, 
pr mp the ſtrongeſt, and withal the 
important -Irppreſhons ; Opportuni- 
ties for-which do but — Py 
The Amorous have no need of my Pre- 
cepts in this Particular, fince they have al- 
ready but too many pernicious Maſters in 
this Art, and are but too inventive of them- 
ſeives to cultivate their Folly. 
But how much is a polite Woman to * 
lathented; whoſe Beauty has had the Miſ- 
fortune to - that Pafſion in an ill- 
_ compoſed Soul, fill'd with Indiſcretion 
and Vanity, which are at preſent the two 
great Plagues by which Youth is infected? 
he Baſiliſk's Eyes are leſs mortal, 
and leſs to be feared, with regard to Life, 
than the Looks of vain, or indiſcreet Men, 
ee are 
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are to be 2 with teſpect to the Ho-. 
nour of polite Women. 


And tis great Pity, that the moſt chaſte 
Ladies are ſometimes ſlander d by that 
Means: For ſinee Reputation conſiſts in 
Opinion, which cafily. changes from Good 
to Bad; and it being the natural Diſpoſition 
of vain Minds to meddle with elevated 
Things, if a fine Lady, eſteem'd on ac- 
count of her Virtue, ſhould once inconſide- 
rately caſt her Eyes upon one of theſe Cox- 
cumbs, he immediately imagines he muſt 
take upon him to convince the World that 
he does not receive particular Favours from 
her. Thus in a vain, . fooliſh, and ridicu- 
lous Strain of Diſcourſe, | with ſome Sort 
of Artifice; under Pretence of clearing, he 
raiſes Doubts in the Minds of thoſe who are 
ever ſo little ſuſceptible of ſcandalous Im- 
prefſions : But ſuch Creatures forfeit the 
Opinion. of the Fair-Sex, and muſt expect 
nothing. but Contempt, tho” they ſhould 


_ otherwiſe be poſſeſs d of ſome 8 


Qualities. There are many other Defects, 
ſome of which are indeed leſs malicious, 
and of leſs Conſequence, than thoſe already 
mentioned, but do no leſs eſtrange from 


the good Graces of that agreeable Sex. 
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UL the Vices and the PeRsoNs that are diſi 
agreeable to Women. © 


i Bure particularly, they cannot bear Sau- 


nor any of thoſe Imperfections which teſti- 
fy Rudeneſs of Mind; and indeed, what 
can they expect from Slanderers, but Ca- 
lumnies, and Treatment as rigorous as their 
Virtue is bright 

Again, 2 Regard can they expect 
from thoſe who, deſpiſing Heaven itſelf 


uponevery Occaſion, preſume by execrable 


' _Oaths to violate the Honour of God's ſa- 
ered Name, profaning the Glory of that 
holy, pure, and admirable Eſſence? 

But ſeeing they in general love the Sweets 
of Converſation, and gay and diverting Hu- 
mours, what can they find in ob/tinate 
and Zull Minds, but Contrarieties and Me- 
lancholy, which are to them ſo odious and 
inſupportablc ? | 

8 Neither do they more willingly ſuffer 

the Pride of thoſe Minds which are puff d 
up with Preſumption and - falſe Glory; 
whoſe Mouths never open but in their 
own Praiſe, and to publiſh their fine Do- 
ings, A Gentleman is very ridiculous, 
G who 


cdierers, nor Blaſpbemers, nor the O- 
ftinate, nor the Dull; not the Self-ſufficient, - 
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ho has nothing better to fay, and they 

1 * e to be piticd \ who are obliged to 
—_ hear him often, 1 don't nur ok ER 
bing bs Knowledge and 
* lencies, but it ſhould be done 5 
7 yo ater ha hed and _ Char 


quently give a Ball, 
@ longing for it; but without Ea 
;and without aefiring * * prel 
_"thould 80 to it as others do 
time, 8 
| . 


Jes, 

that agreca 

chat he is content wit 
that he i 
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fides- ite being fooliſh and blind, it is alſs 
unhappy ;. and therefore Modeſty ſeems 
the moſt neceſſary of all the Virtues that 
_ come in uſe in converſing with the Ladies: 
2 reſt only gain their Eſteem, 
e and compleats 
d e 

— wc 
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FTER ſo many Ee Ae Remarks, for 
the laſt and moſt certain of all, it muſt 
be dad that is the Maſter of this 
Art; and upon a Man's good or bad Con- 
duct the Succeſs: of the End propoſed 
- chiefly depends. 
|. The beſt Maxims fall into Confuſion if 
they are not ordered by it, and it is neceſ- 
ſary to conſult it in the plaineſt Thi 
as well as in thoſe that are moſt difficult: 
But eſpecially amongſt the Fair, it is almoſt 
impoſſible to advance in their Favour with- 
cout it; for their Minds being a little un- 
equal, if Judgment as a Fote- runner does 
not find 3 or if we don't learn 
from themſelves what is diſpleaſing or 
agreeable to them, it will be with great 
Difficulty that we ſhall ever find the Se- 
| 2 cret 
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cret of pleaſing them ; ſo that we cannot 


5 * any certain Rules upon this Subject, 


t great is the Variety of Aceidents, and 
infinite the Diverſity of Minds. 
Let it ſuffice to ſay, that the Precepts 
which compole that Art are common to all 
the World, as Fountains and publick Places 
are; but that tis the Wilk who know 
how to make Advantage of them, and to 
accommodate them to their particular or 
private Uſe, each one according to his Ca- 
pacity, and the Profeſſion he is engaged in. 
In fine, to put an End to this Diſcourſe, 
1 conclude, after all, to make an accom- 
pliſbed Gentleman, he muſt-have ſo man 
eminent PerfeCtions, that difficult Things 
may be eaſy to him, and that making 
himſalf, in ſome mcaſure, admirable to all 


the World, he has no Reaſon himſelf to 


e 


Divers ADveRTISEMENTS upon bur. 
| ofthis TREATISE. | - 


| Mus you have the Sentiments of the 
1 worſt Courtier on Earth, upon this 
nice and delicate Subject. And certain- 
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| :ly, when I confider myſelf, my Humour, 


Conduct, and Profeflion, with the Diſre- 
gard I have 15 * I can ſcarce con- 
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Ceive how it came into my Mind to write 
upon this Subject. 

II was of illuſtrious Birth; and eager 

to put myſelf forward to procure Eſteem; 


if I ſuffered myſelf to be tempted by that 


fooliſh-Vanity of as frequently entering'the 


| _ Houſes of the Great, as they do me the 


Honour to open their Doors ; if I took 
Pleaſure in mixing in their Intrigues ;-and, 
in fine, if I loved the Tumult of this Grand 
| Mende, and was able to make myſelf. a- 
greeable to-it, by only a Part of thoſe Vir- 
tues I would have others entirely poſſeſs:d 
of, perhaps my Deſign might find an Ap- 
-  prover :- But conſidering my Defects, and 
1 that I have only the leaſt of all 
the Qualifications I have deſcribed, I don't 
ſee any ſufficient Reaſon to colour my En- 
terprize. I rather chuſe freely to confeſs, 
that the Fault I have committed by taking 
Pains, is worſe than it wou'd have been 
to have continued idle. . 
But after all, what pleaſes me moſt, 
and emboldens me thus to publiſh my 


Thougzhts, is, our not yet having a Law 


againſt bad Authors; and that the Crime 
of writing ill continues at preſent, without 
any Example of Puniſhment. My De- 
ſign is only to repreſent a good Man 
| more 


r 3. ART: * 
ann e dens maber 
than one of thoſe dextrous Courtiers of the 
Age whoſe Action: are not always inno- 
cent. If my Hernffe Homme is not ſo dex- 
trous as he ſhould be, I am the ſame; and 
i it be found that I have not given him a 
ſufficient Number of Rules, neither do 1 
ind myſelf obliged to teach him more 

Ahan I have learned: And. yet I propoſe 
Buſineſs enough for æ Part of his Life, and 
arm aſſured few of his Hours will be uſe- 


all the Exerciſes. I. bave ſhewn to be a 
able to his Proſeſſion-: Beſides, em 1ece 
is rather an Idea of what is poſſible 


I — 


- thoſe that are -moſt-ne: „without be- 
; ing diſheartened on account of the reſt. 
Thoſe who would r treat at large 
and very minutcly what I only deſign by 
the bye, ſeem to miſtake the Thing. When 
Iny a Gentleman ſhould be a good Horſe- 
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1lcfly employed, if he addicts himſelf to 
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when L adviſe bim 70 dis Bendy of Policy, 
Morality, or Mathe maticts, — tel- 
ling him that he muſt read the beſt Au- 
thors upon thoſe Subjects, or converſe with 
learned Men ? ——Surety they would. not 
Have me fill my Book Du Mane erge Royal, 
& du-noble Jeu de PEſcrime ; with the 
Royal Jocbey, and the Noble Art of-De- 
Hence; and make it a Common-Place Book 
of all: Hiſtory, filling it at the ſame Time 
with all the Figures and Inſtruments of 
Geometry ! Again, when I introduce him 
to the King and the Grandees, muſt 'Ealfo 
make him Harangurs and fine Speeches 
for every Day in the Week, with a little 
Book of Compliments to enable him to 
make his Court? Is it not fufficient to 
ſhewy him the Way ? Be that as it will, | 
I have put into is little Bock what 1 
thought moſt neceſſary, and have cut off 
as much 8 nity as I poſſibly coald : | 
have mix d my own Opinions with the 
Ancients and Moderns, and have endea- 
vour d to retain thoſe that are ſound and 
reaſonable. If I-ſhould be required to ſe- 
parate them, I own I cannot. Beſides, it 
wou' d be ſo uſeleſs a Buſineſs, and it 
|. nifies ſo little to me whether I be thought 
| fo invent, or imitate, that rather than be 
| put 
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put to the Torture, Fam willing to con. 
feſs, that the good Things that may be 
found in this Diſcourſe are, . > if you pleaſe, 
but mere Thefts *; that the Midaling are 
ill copied from good Originals, and that 
the Bad (which are moſt in Number) are 
my own Whim and Invention. Let the 
Criticks tear it; if it is below their Notice, 


II promiſe them to be no more angry 


than when J ſee . Cloaths beaten to 


. out the Di. 


1 1 Med of 9 NY * pillage the 
« Greths, Laim, talians, and Staniart; ; and whoever ex- 
„ amines their Works well, will find that the Country of 
% Belles Lettres ( Inſtance) is full of Robbers, and 
«« that Mercury, who preſides over Arts and Sciences, 
is not without Ren fon the God of Thieves, as Bar- 
tali has ingenjoully abel! in his Huamo 45 Lettere. 
Iam willing. a Wit ſhould, make uſe of the Thoughts 
ef good; Authors, oh Condition that he adds #48 
WS 3 as * d 28 e n "Bow 
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